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Proceedings of Sixth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Ohio Library Asso- 
ciation 

The sixth annual meeting of the Ohio 
Library association was held at Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, Oct. 3 to 5, 1900. An in- 
formal reception was held at the Clar- 
endon hotel on the evening of October 
2. This reception was given by the 
Zanesville people, many of whom were 
present with the visiting librarians and 
trustees. A delightful evening was 
spent. 

The opening meeting of the associa- 
tion was held in Memorial hall at 9.30 
Wednesday morning. Charles Orr, the 
president, opened with the following 
address: ; 

President Orr’s address 

We have reached the sixth annual 
meeting without a break in the steady 
march of progress begun at our first 
gathering at Columbus in 1895. 

These meetings have been held in 
various parts of the state, and the mem- 
bership and interest has grown with 
each year and each meeting. The li- 
brary movement, though now generally 
recognized as one of the potent agen- 
cies which foster the higher life of the 
community, is yet so young that one 
may ask when the library association is 
presented for the first time, What does 
it mean? We are met here in annual 


session, an assembly of workers in a 
field which I venture to say offers to- 
day as wide an opportunity for useful- 
ness as inay be found in any other call- 
ing. And I venture to say further, that 
in no other field of human endeavor, or 
service, is there a more earnest desire 
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to do good than will be found among 
those engaged in library work. Speak- 
ing for ourselves as an association, one 
who has large opportunities to observe 
the working of similar organizations in 
other states has attributed the growth 
of our Ohio association in numbers 
(and as I hope in influence) to the fact 
that we, as members, have had no mo- 
tives or ambitions aside from the gen- 
eral advancement of the library in- 
terests of the state, and that we have 
worked harmoniously with only that 
end in view. I believe this to be the 
explanation, and considering the nature 
of our work, and that each member is 
necessarily busy and absorbed in his 
own duties, with little time to spare and 
often with little means to travel, the at- 
tendance and interest in our meetings 
has been remarkable. We are happy, 
too, to have the testimony of competent 
witnesses that these meetings have been 
helpful to the communities in which we 
have met as well as to ourselves; for 
in addition to the promotion of frater- 
nal relations among librarians and those 
interested in library work, and that ex- 
change of ideas so helpful to all, we 
have, I believe, not overlooked the other 
objects of the association, viz., to en- 
courage the establishment of new li- 
braries in every locality, and to increase 
the usefulness and efficiency of those 
already established. 

What of the future? Shall we re- 
main passive as an organization, or in 
what way will we now direct our ener- 
gies to accomplish the greatest good. 
Shall it be merely in our own self- 
improvement, in the preparation and 
discussion of papers strictly on subjects 
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of library economy? These are good, 
and I hope we will always have enough 
on our program to bring out the best 
individual experience and ability. But 
this second object of our association— 
our duty to the communities which still 
lack the civilizing and refining influence 
of the library—I believe this should be 
our greatest concern, at least for the 
immediate future. 

The library extension committee has, 
after more than two years of hard 
work and perseverance, gathered a 
vast amount of information as to the 
library conditions and needs of the 
state. Without going into detail I can 
say from a knowledge of the evidence 
at hand that the need is great. It is 
apparent from this report, and from 
information gathered by the State li- 
brary commisson, that we have, with all 
our boasted wealth and intelligence, 
scarcely more than 50 free, tax sup- 
ported libraries in Ohio. 

It is true that in addition to these few 
free libraries, supported by taxation, the 
state is dotted here and there with li- 
braries maintained in other ways, as by 
subscription orendowment. But though 
there is in most communities among 
intelligent people a cordial recogni- 
tion of the library, there are still great 
stretches of our territory without libra- 
ries of any kind. 

The State library commission, which 
we might claim as the outgrowth of this 
association has, during the past four 
years, blazed the way for a greater work 
which is to follow. It has under author- 
ity granted by the state established a 
system of traveling libraries which is 
doing excellent service. About 1500 of 
these libraries have been sent out since 
the organization of the system, and it is 
estimated that over 400,000v. of the best 
reading have reached the people in this 
way. The cost to the state has been 
very small, and there has been little or 
no disposition on the part of the legis- 
lature to withhold appropriations so far 
as the system is understood. And I be- 
lieve the state will be liberal in its sup- 
port of a more complete and compre- 
hensive system of library extension, 
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when this association has definitely set- 
tled upon what is needed. But we must, 
as in other things, act wisely. To this 
end I recommend the most careful de- 
liberation during the year, and that this 
may be started at this meeting. Such 
recommendations as we may adopt at 
our next regular meeting will have great 
weight with the legislature, which will 
convene shortly after that meeting, and 
the work of the association and exten- 
sion committee may thus bear fruit. 
The committee on legislation, to be ap- 
pointed by the next president, should, 
I think, be composed of members who 
are willing to give time to a study of 
existing laws and needed legislation. 

I think it proper to mention here 
another need, and one which is already 
pressing; I refer toa state library build- 
ing. Our state, which has provided so 
liberally for the housing of her institu- 
tions, should have a state library build- 
ing commensurate with its own great- 
ness and with the importance of the 
work which the library designed for all 
the people of the state is expected todo. 
To secure this will require effort and 
organization, and the initiative must 
be taken by this association. A proper 
measure would be the appointment of a 
special committee, which might confer 
with the State library commission as to 
the best means of presenting the mat- 
ter to the next legislature, the commit- 
tee to make a full report at our next 
meeting. 

A word of congratulation in closing. 
The year Igco marks not only the 
high water mark in the membership of 
our association, but in general library 
growth throughout the state. Existing 
libraries are in the main ina flourishing 
condition, and new libraries have been 
established in various parts of the state. 
We enter the new century with the as- 
surance that the library will continue 
to hold its place among all that is best. 

Secretary's report 

The secretary’s report was called for. 
Miss Mercer, the secretary, asked to be 
excused from giving a formal report, 
as full proceedings of the last annual 
meeting at Toledo were published in 
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PusLtic LIBRARIES for October, 1899. 
The secretary stated that the executive 
committee had sent out an unusual 
amount of printed matter during the 
year, but as the report on library exten- 
sion would give the progress of the 
woik in Ohio, and all printed matter 
has been received by members of the 
association, the usual secretary’s report 
was not needed. 

The ‘treasurer’s report was read by 
Kittie Sherwood. 

Treasurer’s report ending October, 1900 

A marked increase is shown in our 
list of members. From 196 we have 
grown to 287, a growth of 88 members 
since our meeting in Toledo in August, 
1899. We report the addition of one 
club membership, the Current event 
club of Bucyrus; one active associate 
membership, Miss Eastman of Cleve- 
land; one library membership, the Mc- 
Clymond public library of Massillon. 

The membership is listed on cards, 
alphabetically arranged, showing the 
position each occupies, whether libra- 
rian, assistant, cataloger, active mem- 
bers, etc., and again listed by towns, 
showing the members from each. In 
this list 52 towns are represented. 
Cleveland has a membership of 51, and 
Cincinnati 42. 

While the expenses have been rather 
heavy this year, a glance over the 
printed matter that has been distrib- 
uted would indicate it has been money 
well spent. 

The finances stand as follows: 


Balance in treasury from last year... 
From membership dues this year.... 


$ 33.19 
__ 106.00 








GUMS UN sive taaie satel vsvels ealbissece $139.19 

An itemized list shows the expend- 
AENOB AO DOs os.o5-5o cin s since se eeie _ 133-98 
Showing a balance in the treasury of $5.21 


Respectfully submitted, 
KirtigE M. SHERWOOD, 

Treasurer. 

The report from the auditing com- 
mittee was given by Mr Hensel, who 
said that the treasurer’s report was cor- 
rect, and added that as long as Miss 
Sherwood continued her duties as treas- 
urer there was no danger of the Ohio 
Library association being short of funds. 
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The president appointed the differ- 
ent committees as tollows: On nomina- 
tion, Mr Randall, Mr Brett, Nanna 
Newton; on time and place of next 
meeting, Mrs Mack, Miss Burrowes, 
and Miss Mercer. 

The reports of the chairmen of the 
different committees was next in order. 


Mr Galbreath of Columbus read the 
report of Mr McGrew, chairman of the 
committee on legislation. 

Report of committee on legislation 

When the Seventy-fourth general as- 
sembly convened, conditions were not 
favorable for the enactment of impor- 
tant library legislation. Many of the 
members of both houses were serving 
their first term. This was especially 
true of the members of the library com- 
mittees. Measures of overshadowing 
importance, backed by powerful inter- 
ests, were up for consideration. After 
taking a careful survey of the field, it 
was the opinion of the chairman of 
your committee on legislation that it 
would be wise to ask for little. This 
was done, with the result that the little 
asked for is now on the statute books, 
just as introduced, with a single excep- 
tion. 

The first of the bills introduced pro- 
vided for the labeling and binding of 
state documents, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the general assembly of the 
state of Ohio: That the official documents, 
known as the executive documents, to be pub- 
lished hereafter, shall be bound in volumes of 
about Iooo pages each, with the table of con- 
tents of each stamped on the back of the re- 
spective volumes, and that each of the official 
documents known as the executive documents, 
and each volume of the house journal, and each 
volume of the senate journal, shall have placed 
upon the back of the same, as part of its label, 
the word Ohio. 


The second measure was introduced 
in the form of a joint resolution. It 
will be found on page 756 of the laws 
of last session, and reads as follows: 


Whereas, No detailed account of the condi- 
tion and work of the public libraries of Ohio 
has ever been published; and 

Whereas, The publication of such informa- 
tion would encourage library extension in Ohio 
as it has done in other states; therefore 

Be it resolved by the general assembly of 
the state of Ohio, that the Board of library com- 
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missioners is hereby authorized to prepare and 
have printed, in addition to their regular report 
for the year 1900, sketches of the public libraries 
of the state, with such other information relat- 
ing thereto as can be obtained, and that not ex- 
ceeding 1500 copies of the same be printed for 
distribution by the said Board of library com- 
missioners. 


This authorizes the library commis- 
sioners to carry out the request made 
by this association one year ago. Un- 
fortunately it provides no money for 
illustrations or the employment of cler- 
ical assistance in the preparation of the 
sketches. Provision was made for both 
of these items in the original bill. The 
expense of ‘illustration falls upon the 
libraries, the clerical work goes to the 
state librarian, who out of the abundant 
leisure at his command between sunset 
and midnight, has undertaken to com- 
pile this manual, which he hopes to 
make a thing of beauty and a joy for- 
ever. It may not be out of place here 
to say that the work is now in progress. 
Reports have been received from over 
100 libraries, and cuts are reaching the 
office of the compiler in satisfactory 
quantity and quality. Up to date 52 
free public libraries have been found in 
the state, and a somewhat careful sur- 
vey of the field warrants the assertion 
that not more than 60 of these will be 
found in the state. We hope to have 
cuts of each. In Ohio the free library 
is so rare as to be quite a curiosity. 

No other library laws of a general 
character were passed by the Seventy- 
fourth general assembly. Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Dayton, and Toledo were 
fortunate in securing an increase of 
levy, and there was no attempt to dis- 
turb existing legislation. 

The library committees of the legis- 
lature, before the close of the session, 
manifested much interest in some of 
the library problems of the day. It is 
hoped that they may again serve on 
these committees, for there is much to 
encourage the belief that the next gen- 
eral assembly will be in a mood to help 
the educational interests of the state 
through the extension of library privi- 
leges. At the next annual meeting of 
this association it should determine 
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what legislation is desired and what we 
may reasonably hope to secure; and 
having done this, all interests should 
work together vigorously but discreetly 
to put upon the statute books those 
acts which will help us toward the real- 
ization of our best ideals. 
J. F. McGrew, Chairman. 

Mr Brett, chairman of the committee 
on library training, read the interesting 
report which follows, and at its close 
called on Miss Jones of the State uni- 
versity library, Mr Root of the Oberlin 
college library, and Mr Williams of the 
Adelbert college library, to add a few 
words from their experiences. 


Report of committee on library training 


To the Ohio Library association: 

As the association has not until the 
present put the subject of library train- 
ing formally into the hands of a com- 
mittee, it seems advisable to the com- 
mittee to sum up briefly in this report 
what has been done to provide tech- 
nical training for library work in this 
state, and thus furnish the data for an 
intelligent consideration of present 
needs and future work. 

There is no regular library school in 
the state giving a full year’s course. In 
1896 a training class was established 
in the Dayton public library for the 
benefit of members of its own force and 
some others who were applicants for 
positions in that library. The instruc- 
tion was given by the librarian and 
head cataloger of the library. 

The course was progressive, and oc- 
cupied two consecutive years. The 
class consisted of seven persons, three 
being assistants in the library. An ac- 
count of this class is given in the re- 
ports of the librarian for 1896-97, 1897- 
98. This gives full details of the work, 
of the conditions under which it was 
done, and the results in improved li- 
brary service. ‘lhree of the applicants 
for library positions who took the train- 
ing were subsequently regularly em- 
ployed by the library. 

In December, 1896, a course of 12 lec- 
tures of two hours each was given in 
the Cleveland public library by Kath- 
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erine L. Sharp, director of the Illinois 
State library school, to a class consist- 
ing of 39 members of this library staff, 
divided into two sections. The lectures 
were of much permanent value to the 
library service. 

There have been, so far as the com- 
mittee is informed, three summer 
courses, given as follows: 

One in the summer of 1898 by Dr 
G. E. Wire, as an individual enterprise, 
but given in the Ohio State university 
and announced in connection with the 
othersummer courses of the university. 
This school was attended by 10 per- 
sons, of whom four are now engaged in 
library work in this state. 

One in the summer of 1898, in the 
Cleveland public library, the instruc- 
tion being given by Esther Crawford, 
head cataloger of the Dayton public 
library, and by members of the Cleve- 
land public library staff, with several 
lectures from visiting librarians. The 
class. was limited to 25, 19 of whom 
were members of the library force, and 
many additional applications for mem- 
bership were necessarily refused. There 
were given 104 lectures during the six 
weeks, and five hours a day was devoted 
to practice work. 

A similar course was carried on dur- 
ing this last summer in the same library, 
and with nearly the same corps of in- 
structors. 

Some colleges, as the Ohio State uni- 
versity, Oberlin, and the Western Re- 
serve university, have pupil assistants 
who are systematically trained to do 
library work by instruction and practice 
given in the library. In addition to 
this, the same colleges and others give 
courses of instruction intended to aid 
those who are using the library. These 
are not intended to train for library 
work, and only instruct in library meth- 
ods so far as they may be valuable to 
the reading and intellectual use of the li- 
brary. The following courses, as given 
at Oberlin, are typical of this class of 
instruction. They are outlined in the 
words of the librarian, as follows: 

“T offer three courses: One in the 
use of libraries, which goes into library 
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methods so far as the reader and user 
of libraries needs to understand them, 
taking up library buildings, methods of 
registration, use of catalogs, various 
forms of classification, etc. ‘The second 
course is one in elementary bibliogra- 
phy, taking up the principal national 
and special bibliographies, together 
with encyclopedias and handbooks of 
general information. The next term a 
course in the history of printing is 
given, which covers the discussion as 
to the origin of printing, and also dis- 
cusses the principal printers and their 
characteristics. 

“I regard this work of great value, 
and am surprised that more such work 
is not offered in our colleges and uni- 
versities; but it is, as you see, not at all 
intended to help the would-be librarian, 
but is purely for the benefit of the aver- 
age man. Besides this work, I usually 
have two or three girls who are looking 
forward to library work as a profession, 
and who, besides taking these courses, 
take practice work in the library. At 
the present I have three such.” 

There are similar courses at the Ohio 
State university and at the Western 
Reserve university, and in addition to 
the lectures by the librarian in the last 
named institution, a course in bibliog- 
raphy is given by another member of 
the faculty. 

From such information as this the 
committee have been able to gather 
that there have been employed in vari- 
ous libraries of the state, 26 students 
from the library schools of New York, 
Illinois, and the Pratt institute, as fol- 
lows: 

Librarians, 4; head catalogers, 4; head 
of another department, 1; catalogers, 
10; assistants in other departments, 3; 
library organizers, 3; lecturer, 1. Of 
these 13 are now in library service in 
the state. ; 

Orne thing worthy of notice in the 
foregoing is the much larger proportion 
of library school graduates employed 
in the catalog department than else- 
where; there being 13 in that depart- 
ment and only four in all other depart- 
ments. 
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There have also been employed in 
the various libraries in the state 45 stu- 
dents of the Summer schools of New 
York, Wisconsin, Amherst, and Cleve- 
land, as follows: 

Librarians, 4; heads of department 
other than catalog, 6; catalogers, 6; 
other assistants, 29. Of these 39 are 
still in the library service in the state. 

In thus discriminating between the 
cataloging and other departments, your 
committee does not mean to suggest 
that the work of cataloging necessarily 
occupies a higher plane than other work 
in thé library, but merely to call atten- 
tion to the fact that such work being 
more technical, the need of training is 
more apparent in that department. A 
knowledge and skill in using the meth- 
ods, as well as familiarity with catalogs 
and other bibliographical helps, are no 
less important in the loan and reference 
departments than a knowledge of the 
technique of cataloging in that depart- 
ment. However, in the one case it is 
impossible even to make a beginning 
of cataloging without some instruction, 
and the errorsof thecataloger remainon 
record in the libraryas evidence against 
itself, while it is possible in the other 
departments for a person with little 
preparation to blunder along and finally 
do the work after some poor fashion, at 
the expense of much time and loss to 
those using the library. 

In summing up the foregoing, the 
committee finds much that is encourag- 
ing in the growing appreciation of the 
necessity of special training for library 
work in the efforts which have been 
made to meet this need here, and-in the 
continually increasing number of trained 
people employed in various libraries in 
the state. 

As there are many in isolated libra- 
ries to whom a library school course is 
an impossibility the need of instruction 
by correspondence may be readily seen. 
This subject has long attracted the at- 
tention of library educators. The New 
York State library school hasannounced 
courses of instruction by correspond- 
ence, but certain serious practical diffi- 
culties have prevented the plans from 
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being carried out. While some indi- 
vidual attempts have been made to give 
such instruction, nothing having the 
sanction and assistance of the regular 
school has yet beendone. In the opin- 
ion of your committee it will require an 
equipment and a faculty equal to that 
of the regular schools to give such work 
value. 

The committee would present for the 
consideration of the association the fol- 
lowing: 

1 That information as to special 
training for library work in the state be 
compiled from year to year and made 
part of the records of the association. 

2 That information be compiled as 
to the amount of general education 
among those employed in libraries, with 
the view to emphasizing the value of a 
broad and thorough education as a 
groundwork for library training. 

3 That the association decide as to 
the advisability of a course of lectures, 
outlining the scope of library training, 
to be given in connection with the next 
meeting of the association. 

Respectfully submitted, 


W. H. BretrT, 
E. C. Doren, 
Committee. 


Mr Root: Perhaps a word in regard 
to our Library club would not be out of 
place, as it is a form of library train- 
ing. Every Wednesday afternoon for 
an hour all of the assistants in this li- 
brary, together with the librarian, meet 
for discussion of library topics. The 
program for this club is so arranged 
that three series of topics coming on 
successive weeks are under considera- 
tion. During the present term one 
afternoon is devoted to the study of the 
fifteenth century books, and the prepa- 
ration of acatalog of the few which the 
library possesses; the week following, 
a chapter from Dana’s Library primer 
is made the basis for discussion of some 
phase of library economy, while the 
third weekly meeting is devoted to re- 
ports from other libraries and to library 
periodicals, with opportunities for dis- 
cussion of phases of our own work. We 
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have found this club very stimulating 
and profitable. 

Mr Williams: a) The librarian meets 
small groups of first-year students in an 
informal way, and shows them through 
the library, pointing out the valuable 
collections, calling attention to old and 
rare books, and exhibiting any volumes 
which he thinks would be interesting. 
The rules of the library and the priv- 
ileges of the students are stated, and the 
classification and arrangement of the 
books, and the use of the catalog, are 
explained. 

b) Informal lectures on the reference 
books are given, the books themselves 
being placed before the students. The 
various cyclopedias, general and spe- 
cial, the dictionaries, yearbooks, alma- 
nacs, etc., are described, an attempt 
being made to tell what was the aim of 
the editor or publisher of each work, 
and how well he has succeeded in carry- 
ing outhis design. Where similar works 
exist in the same field they are com- 
pared, and differences are noted. Con- 
siderable attention is given to Poole’s 
index, the A. L. A. index to general lit- 
erature, the supplements to these two, 
the Cumulative index, etc. 

c) It is the purpose of the librarian 
in the coming year to offer an elective 
course in national or trade bibliogra- 
phy, to cover the more important gen- 
era! bibliographical publications of the 
United States, England, France, and 
Germany. This course is to be supple- 
mented by lectures on the different 
kinds of catalogs, and by instruction 
and practice in the use of the same. 

d) Courses in historical bibliography 
are now given in one of the departments 
of the university by one of the profes- 
sors of history. 

Mr Brett moved that a committee on 
resolutions be appointed, and this re- 
port with others given to them for revi- 
sion. The following committee was ap- 
pointed by the chair: Mr Porter, Miss 
Doren, and Mr Galbreath. 

Mr Randall, chairman of the com- 
mittee on public documents, in place of 
a report had a paper prepared by Mr 
Guittard on the subject of public docu- 
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ments, which, owing to its length, will 
be given later. 

Mr Galbreath, state librarian, read the 
report from the committee on 

Relation of library to schools 

So far as your committee has been 
able to learn, there is practically noth- 
ing new to report. Little has been done 
within the past year to bring into closer 
relations and more helpful codperation 
the public schools and the public libra- 
ries of the state. In some of the larger 
cities, notably Cleveland, Columbus, 
Dayton, Cincinnati, and Toledo, by the 
establishment of branch libraries, the 
opening of children’s rooms, and the 
purchase of liberal supplies of carefully 
selected juvenile literature, much has 
been done directly and indirectly to 
help the youth to the acquirement of a 
taste for healthful reading; but to the 
great body of school children through- 
out the state the free library is as yet an 
undiscovered country--an inviting field 
for the library enthusiast as well, if we 
credit the cogent words of a former 
president of this association. He said: 

Where is the most inviting field for 
the public library? There is but one 
answer and you know it—all of you. It 
is the public schools. I would, if nec- 
essary, abandon every other method 
of reaching the public for the purpose 
of emphasizing and building up to the 
largest extent the work in the public 
school. There are two or three cities 
in the state that do this now upon 
different plans. All of them are doing 
good. But what shall we say of the 
large number of libraries of the state 
which do nothing for the public schools 
excepting to supply the school children 
with bocks as they come to the library 
along with the other patrons—-the adult 
patrons? It does seem to me that there 
is your work; that the libraries of the 
state should wake up to the vital im- 
portance of this field of endeavor. It is 
open, it is ready, and I think that there 
is a growing tendency on the part of 
boards of education, and of those in 
charge of the schools, to encourage 
practical codperation between these two 
educational agencies. 
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Unfortunately library legislation in 
Ohio is still’in a somewhat chaotic con- 
dition. Since the repeal of the school 
library law of 1853 there has been prac- 
tically no legislation designed to en- 
courage and foster local library devel- 
opment throughoutthestate. Laws now 
in force are in large measure a patch- 
work of local acts, designed to meet 
the demands and conditions of various 
sections of the state. Those relating 
to rural townships are unfortunate. 
We may expend $75 annually for books 
and apparatus in a district, but the law 
is so worded that it does not apply to 
subdistricts. A township board of edu- 
cation may therefore expend this sum 
for library purposes. If it embraces two 
subdistricts, it may spend $37.50 in each. 
If it embraces Io subdistricts, it may 
expend in each $7.50 for libraries. The 
trustees of a township in which is situ- 
ated a village having a population of not 
more than Icoo, may, under certain con- 
ditions, establish a township library and 
levy for its support a tax not exceeding 
one-tenth of a mill on the taxable prop- 
erty of such township. These provi- 
sions, which embrace practically all leg- 
islation applicable to townships, are of 
such a character that they have pro- 
duced very little in the shape of tangible 
results. The common council of every 
city not exceeding in population 30,000 
inhabitants, and of every incorporated 
village, may establish a public library 
and levy a tax not to exceed one mill on 
the dollar for its support. There is no 
good reason why this privilege should 
not be extended to the township, and 
the power should be vested in the board 
of education. 

The township board of education, 
when clothed with the authority now 
vested in the incorporated village, will 
be enabled to establish local libraries 
and to introduce the traveling library 
feature, which is peculiarly adapted to 
rural subdistrict schools. To illustrate: 
We will assume that the township in- 
cludes 10 subdistricts. For $500 we will 
purchase 10 excellent traveling libraries 
of about 30v. each, with neat and sub- 
stantial case for transportation, one for 
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each subdistrict. The books of course 
should be carefully selected with refer- 
ence to the age and capacities of pros- 
pective readers, and there should be 
few, if any, duplicates. At the opening 
of the schoolsa traveling library should 
be placed in each schoolroom ready for 
use. At the end of two or three months 
there should be an exchange of libra- 
ries. The books in the different dis- 
tricts should be called in ona certain 
day,and a man employed to do the work 
should make the exchanges throughout 
the township. This could be very easily 
arranged. A traveling library may be 
taken from one of the schools to the ad- 
joining district, the library there taken 
up, and in a similar way carried to the 
next school. This can be done very 
promptly and at trifling expense, as the 
box of books is so light that it may be 
conveyed in a buggy or sleigh trom 
district to district. In this way the 
pupils and patrons of each district will, 
in time, have access to 300v. in all of 
the libraries. The cases should be so 
large that each year may be added a 
new volume or two of current interest 
when issued from the press. The li- 
braries could thus be kept fresh and up 
to date. 

The general management should be 
in the hands of a thoroughly competent 
and responsible person, and reports 
should be required at regular intervals. 
This is all important, for the success of 
the system depends almost wholly upon 
efficient administration. Where there 
is a township superintendent he should 
have the management of the traveling 
libraries, and where there is a central 
high school it should be the depository 
for these libraries when the schools are 
not in session. It should also havea 
permanent library accessible to the pu- 
pils of the school, and, for purposes of 
reference, to the people of the entire 
township. 

Within the past year little has been 
done to strengthen the bond of union 
between this organization and the Ohio 
State teachers’ association. As amem- 
ber of both I have the opportunity to 
know something of their attitude to- 
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ward the library problem, and I am sure 
that the desire for closer relations and 
more effective codperation is mutual. 
Through the united efforts of these two 
representative bodies, I am persuaded 
favorable legislation could be secured 
for effective library extension. In con- 
clusion I therefore suggest that this as- 
sociation authorize the appointment of 
a committee, to confer with the com- 
mittee dn legislation appointed by the 
State teachers’ association, for the pur- 
pose of outlining and recommending a 
library system for the rural schools of 
Ohio. This association has already de- 
voted much time and attention to li- 
brary extension, and as a tangible re- 
sult has collected some very suggestive 
statistics. It would now seem to be in 
order to reach forth to the opportunity 
that these statistics reveal. 
C. B. GALBREATH, Chairman. 

Miss Wright, chairman of the commit- 
tee on necrology, reported the death of 
two members, Dr Whelpley of Cincin- 
nati and Miss Day of Mt Vernon. Mr 
Root read the following resolution on 
the death of these members, and it was 
moved and seconded that the resolu- 
tions be spread on the minutes, and 
copies made by the secretary be mailed 
to the families of both. 

RESOLUTION, 


The Ohio Library association would place on 
record its deep sense of personal loss in the 
death of its esteemed member, Mr A. W. Whelp- 
ley of Cincinnati. Mr Whelpley’s long period 
of service in one of the most important libra- 
ries of the state, his warm-hearted hospitality 
at our meeting in Cincinnati, and his lovable 
and winsome personality, had greatly endeared 
him to every member of the association, and it 
is with deepest regret that we chronicle his de- 
parture from us. 

We would extend to Mrs Whelpley our tend- 
erest expressions of sympathy in this great af- 
fliction. 

In the death of Ermina J. Day of Mt Vernon 
the association has lost one of its most faithful 
members, and the library profession one who in 
perfect self-forgetfulness, without seeking notice 
of man, lovingly and helpfully served her day 
and generation. 

In grateful memory of the faithful services of 
these two associates, the Ohio Library associa- 
tion places this minute on its records, and in- 
structs the secretary to transmit copies of the 
same to Mrs Whelpley, and to the trustees of 
the Mt Vernon library. 
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Pauline Gray, librarian in the Insti- 
tute for the blind, read the report of 
the special committee on reading for 
the blind. Mr Orr spoke of Miss East- 
man’s work in this direction, and that 
the credit of this department of the 
work of the association was due in a 
large measure to her interest. Mr 
Hodges, librarian of the Cincinnati Pub- 
lic library, spoke ot the effort being 
made in their library for books for the 
blind. W. T. Porter of Cincinnati of- 
fered some remarks in the same line. 


Reading for the blind 


There are three distinct systems of 
raised print used in the United States, 
namely, the American Braille, Wait’s 
New York Point, and the Boston Line. 
Dr Moon’s system, known as the Moon 
Print, is now obsolete. In the Ohio In- 
stitute and throughout the state the 
Boston Line and the New York Point, 
commonly distinguished as Line and 
Point, are used. The Line print is iden- 
tical with our own seeing print, save 
that it is embossed. The Point is a 
system of raised dots, the position and 
number of dots determining their sig- 
nificance something after the manner 
of the dots and dashes in telegraphy. 
All pupils at the institution are taught 
both prints. The Line can be read 
longer at a time without tiring the sen- 
sitive fingers and making the reader 
nervous, which the Point has a tendency 
to do. The Point has one great advan- 
tage, that it can be written, anda simple 
apparatus called a slate and stylus are 
used. 

The books are uniformly 14 inches 
long, 13 wide, and average about 4 or 5 
inches in thickness; or, using a common 
illustration, are about the size of an or- 
dinary atlas having the thickness of an 
unabridged dictionary. It requires IIv. 
of these dimensions to contain one copy 
of the Bible in the Point print, and the 
Line takes up about the same space. 
They are printed on one side of the 
paper only, and while large and un- 
wieldy, are not heavy, as the volumes 
are bound after the manner of an ordi- 
nary scrapbook, having extra blocks in 
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the binding to hold the leaves apart 
and prevent crushing the embossing. 
The average cost of the books is $2.50 
per volume, Bibles being an exception, 
costing $7 per volume. 

There has been an unusual interest 
manifested in the past months toward 
encouraging blind readers throughout 
the state, and some earnest and practi- 
cal work has already been done toward 
that end, especially in Cincinnati and 
Cleveland. It certainly isa move ina 
good direction. According to the cen- 
sus of 1890 there were 3373 blind people 
in the state, and the new census promises 
a much larger showing. It has been 
planned, if nothing more; to have de- 
partments for the blind in several of 
our largest libraries, and traveling libra- 
ries for circulation throughout the state. 
Whether the size of the volumes and 
their expense will prove insurmountable 
difficulties remains to be seen. 

At the State institution the expense 
of the library is kept up by national ap- 
propriation divided pro rata among the 
schools throughout the United States, 
the Ohio school receiving about $800 
per annum. As the embossed maps 
and writing appliances for the school 
are purchased from the same fund, the 
amount is not so large as it would seem. 

Since the subject has come up, I have 
found that there is an idea prevalent 
that nothing has been or is being done 
for blind readers not in the state school; 
that when their term of instruction is 
completed they are then cut off from 
all advantages of the kind. I would 
like to correct that; it is not true. Each 
graduate pupil upon leaving the Insti- 
tution is allowed to select a book, in 
one or more volumes as the work may 
happen to contain, and this is given him 
for his own. Besides this, the library 
is a circulating one, and books are 
loaned to any blind person in the state 
upon application. From one to six 
books may be taken atatime. These 
may be kept for three months and then 
may be either exchanged for others or 
renewed for another three months. A 
catalog of the books is sent for the ask- 
ing. The only drawback to this method 
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is that the borrower must pay transpor- 
tation charges, as there is no fund for 
the purpose. It is not much, three 
books may be expressed almost any- 
where in the state for 35 cents one way; 
but that is often an item, especially to 
the many indigent blind having their 
homes in infirmaries and various asy- 
lums. The time necessary for trans- 
portation and wear on the books from 
the same cause must also be considered. 

Therefore, the bringing of reading 
matter tothe blind readers is a thought 
most worthy of library workers. There 
is no class of people to whom reading 
means so much. 

The Pavilion for the blind in Wash- 
ington has been watched with great in- 
terest and growing pride by the whole 
nation, and the work it is doing is an 
inspiration. 

Several large cities in the United 
States have accomplished what is being 
agitated for Ohio, and I cannot make 
too strong a plea that encouragement 
and practical help be given those work- 
ing toward this end. 

The officers and teachers of the Ohio 
Institution for the blind are much in- 
terested, and send greetings and offers 
of any help in their power toward the 
furtherance of this work by the Ohio 
Library association. 

PAULINE G. Gray, Librarian. 
Institute for the blind, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Miss Boardman, secretary of the li- 
brary extension committee, in the ab- 


_sence of Miss Eastman read the report 


of that committee. 
Report of library extension committee 


At the close of last year’s work your 
committee was engaged in collecting 
statistics of libraries throughout the 
state, while the present year has been 
devoted largely to the gathering of in- 
formation concerning the towns without 
libraries. The work as planned by the 
chairman, Miss Eastman, in brief is as 
follows: 

Acircular letter with statistical blanks 
was again sent to all libraries, with the 
request that they be filled out and sup- 
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plemented by a short history of the 
library, and accompanied with pictures 
of the building, interior views, and floor 
plans, to be used in the report on libra- 
ries in Ohio, contemplated by the State 
library commission. A letter was sent 
to each member of the legislature ask- 
ing his codperation in the passage of a 
bill authorizing the publication of such 
areport. Another circular was prepared 
and sent to the newspapers, briefly 
stating what had already been accom- 
plished, and what we still hope to 
achieve, with a request that it be given 
space or editorially commented upon. 
This met with a generous response from 
the press of the state, many papers pub- 
lishing the circular in full and others 
commenting upon it in favorable terms, 
urging the legislature to act upon the 
matter. : 

Thecorrespondents onthe secretary’s 
list were also appealed to in behalf of 
the measure, with the result that the 
combined efforts of librarians, press, 
and correspondents, added to personal 
influence, secured the enactment of a 
resolution providing for the printing of 
the report, which we hope will be issued 
the first of next year. 

In response to a call of the chairman, 
a joint meeting of your committee and 
the executive board was held in Colum- 
bus March 13. Those of the committee 
present besides the president and secre- 
tary were Miss Mercer and Miss Lowe, 
with Mrs Mack and Miss Jones, two of 
the advisory members. After the secre- 
tary’s report on the progress of the work 
as outlined, it was agreed that another 
form of circular, for the purpose of col- 
lecting information about towns with- 
out libraries, should be sent the corre- 
spondents, together with revised copy 
of The new library, and a postal card 
with blanks for the name of the place, 
the population, and replies to the ques- 
tions: Is there a public library? Is there 
any effort being made to establish one? 
this card to be returned to the secre- 
tary of the committee. 

The secretary was instructed to have 
500 copies of each printed and sent 
out at the earliest possible date, and to 
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draw on the treasurer of the association 
for any expense connected with the 
work not exceeding $12. 

Miss Eastman then spoke on the 
subject of reading matter for the blind. 
She had visited the State institution for 
the education of the blind, and found 
there a library in the raised type of 
nearly gocov. The price of printing 
books in the raised type is very high, 
an ordinary volume costs $200, so there 
are but few printed; but by a system of 
codperation and exchange with other 
states she thought the publicationseach 
year might be increased, thus securing 
for this unfortunate class of people a 
greater variety of subjects. In view of 
the fact that so little is known as to the 
number of blind in the state, and as to 
what is being done for them after leav- 
ing the institution, it was deemed wise 
to appoint a special committee on read- 
ing for the blind, to collect statistics 
and report at the meeting of the asso- 
ciation inOctober. Theexecutive board 
named Miss Gray, Miss Eastman, and 
Miss Boardman as the committee. 

Of the 500 cards sent out about half 
have been returned, thus affording 
statistics of over 200 towns and vil- 
lages varying in size from 20,000 to less 
than 100 inhabitants. Many of the re- 
plies manifest a deplorable indifference, 
while a few report that earnest efforts 
are being made for the establishment of 
a library; still others express the wish 
to own a library, but fear an increase in 
taxation. And so it goes, but taken al- 
together the outlook after the year’s 
work is not discouraging, for a number 
of libraries have been organized and are 
running successfully. The public school 
library at Alliance has been opened to 
the public under the law of 1898. The 
Shakespeare subscription library at Ce- 
lina has been established through the 
joint efforts of the two women’s clubs of 
that place. The Brumbach library at 
VanWert is beingorganized. The young 
men’s mercantile library at Lebanon will 
soon be turned over to the town, and 
within the past month Avondale, a small 
town in Coshocton county, has openeda 
library. 
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During the year the libraries at Dela- 
ware and Pomeroy have secured the 
money from the tax levy and are now 
in successful operation Marietta, Lo- 
rain, Mt Gilead, Jackson, Miamisburg, 
New Philadelphia, Tippecanoe City, 
and Urichsville are all struggling with 
the library problem, and there should 
be some one to go to their assistance. 

Since making our report last year the 
generous hand of Mr Carnegie has again 
been extended to Ohio, and Sandusky 
and Steubenville have each been given 
$50,000 for a library, and it is rumored 
at Conneaut that as soon as certain 
conditions are complied with he will 
build and equip a library there. While 
thanking Mr Carnegie for his liberality, 
your committee hopes that his good 
work so well begun in Ohio may con- 
tinue, until many towns reap the benefit 
of his wealth. 

After a careful study of the library 
field, your committee would recommend 
that the united efforts of the Ohio Li- 
brary association and the State library 
commission be directed to securing an 
amendment to the library law of 1898, 
extending the privilege of that law to 
all towns in the state; and that they 
also work for the passage of a law 
giving state aid to establish libraries 
similar to those of Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, or New York, the only 
states having suchalaw. In Massachu- 
settsa sum notexceeding $100is granted 
upon application of the board of trus- 
tees of any town having no free library. 
New Hampshire gives the same amount, 
but provides that every town accepting 
must annually appropriate a specified 
sum for the maintenance of the library. 
The New York law requires that the lo- 
cality receiving aid shall raise an equal 
amount for the same purpose. 

Your committee believes that a law 
based upon any one of these, or what 
would perhaps be better, alaw giving a 
sum of money graded according to the 
number of inhabitants, and providing 
that the amount given should be dupli- 
cated by the town applying for aid, 
would result in the establishment of li- 
braries in almost every town in the state, 
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and we hope when the executive board 
discusses this matter they will present a 
series of resolutions to be acted upon 
by the association. 

Amendment to the constitution 

The toliowing amendment to the con- 
stitution, offered by Mr Brett at the To- 
ledo meeting, was read and passed by 
a unanimous vote. 

Moved that section 5 of the consti- 
tution be amended to read: The offi- 
cers of the association, together with 
the retiring president ex officio, shall 
constitute the executive board. 

Mr Brett spoke of the necessity of 
having wise legislation relative to the 
establishing of new libraries, saying 
that it is a matter which should be care- 
fully considered in these days of exper- 
iments. Mr Root of Oberlin said the 
association should exercise its influence 
in what is known to be the right direc- 
tion. 

Mr Orr spoke of the need of a new 
building for the state library, that books 
at Columbus may be more available 
both to the Columbus people and the 
people of the state. Mr Root moved 
that a committee be appointed to report 
at the next meeting of the association, 
on the matter of a new state library 
building, the committeeto consist of Mr 
Randall, Olive Jones, and Mr Galbreath. 

Meeting adjourned. 


Wednesday evening session 


The program as printed was followed, 
with the exception that the paper to be 
given by S. L. Wicoff was omitted and 
in its place Judge Tod B. Galloway, 
probate judge of Franklin county, gave 
an interesting talk on the Traveling li- 
braries of Franklin county, which are 
sent out from the office of the probate 
judge to the district schools of the 
county. 

A company in which Zanesville was 
not largely represented made up the 
audience. A very cordial address of 
welcome was given by Dr E. C. Brush, 
president of board of trustees of Zanes- 
ville Atheneum, and a response was 
given by President Orr. 
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The address of Dr Thompson, of 
the State university, on Librarianship 
as a profession, was pronounced by all 
who heard it us one of the finest ex- 
positions of the subject that has been 
given by anyone. He followed his 
theme along the lines of the questions, 
What is librarianship? Is it a profes- 
sion? Is it a desirable calling to enter? 
What ought to be the attitude of the 
public to such work? 

Dr Thompson proved the affirmative 
of these questions, and an attitude of 
appreciation on the part of the public, 
adding that intelligent service must 
precede intelligent appreciation. 

Dr Thompson’s paper will be given 
in full in another number of PusLic 
LIBRARIES. 

In the absence of Hon. J. F. McGrew, 
president of the Ohio State library com- 
mission, C. B. Galbreath spoke on 


The state library for the people of the state 


From the name state library, one 
might naturally conclude that the insti- 
tution had always been ‘‘for the people 
of the state,” a presumption that is not 
borne out by its history. 

The early state libraries were for 
state officials and members of the legis- 
lature. Government publications were 
accumulating in the various depart- 
ments at the different state capitols. 
It was found feasible to collect these 
into one room, where they could be sys- 
tematically arranged and preserved for 
reference. The librarian was a mere 
custodian in this early formative period 
of the state library, when there was lit- 
tle to attract to it the attention of the 
public. The collection of state and 
general government publications, thus 
early recognized as the special work of 
the state library, must continue to be re- 
garded as one of its essential functions. 

A little later the field broadened, and 
the state library was recognized not 
only as a depository of state and na- 
tional government publications, but as 
the proper place for collections of refer- 
ence books pertaining to the state and 
general government. This was a period 
of growth along rational lines, but in 
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many states increased appropriations 
for salaries and brief tenure of office 
made the position of librarian more 
attractive to the army of place seekers, 
and led to the reactionary period in 
which the state library figured as the 
sinecure of the politicians. 

Passing over this period we come to 
the stage in the evolution of the state 
library which brings it within the limits 
of the subject assigned—The state li- 
brary for the people of the state. They 
are taxed for its support. It is theirs; 
and we congratulate ourselves that we 
are approaching the good time coming, 
when it shall render something of serv- 
ice and hold out something of oppor- 
tunity to the humblest citizen of the 
state. Its traditional purpose is not to 
be abandoned. It is still to be preém- 
inently a reference library on affairs of 
state, but in addition it is to be an in- 
formation bureau for those beyond its 
immediate vicinity, and a center of the 
library activities of the state. Under 
the old régime it was the privilege of all 
citizens to consult books on its shelves. 
In these times of rapid transit, im- 
proved mail facilities, the telegraph and 
the telephone, what objection can there 
be to the utilization of these agencies 
for the dissemination of information 
among the people. Citizens in distant 
parts of the state wish a bibliography 
of recent magazine articles on women’s 
clubs, trusts, imperialism; a teacher de- 
sires to know the significance of the red 
triangle and the single star in the Cuban 
flag; and a farmer asks for the legal 
weight of a bushel of onions. If this in- 
formation were requested in person at 
the state library it would be promptly 
furnished. What valid objection can be 
made to the use of the mails in sending 
it to these taxpayers at their expense? 
And why not send to a farmer boy in 
the western part of the state a copy of 
The wonders of modern mechanism, 
when the rules and regulations author- 
ize the man who is picking up sticks in 
the yard of the state capitol to make 
requisition on the state library for The 
sorrows of Satan? And why should 
other ministers be taxed to furnish 
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theological literature for the resident 
ministers of the capital city? Away 
with unjust discriminations, so abhorrent 
to the genuine library spirit! Of course, 
it is understood that there are books 
that should never go outside of the li- 
brary; that should be chained, as it were, 
to the shelf; but books that go toa class 
of patrons in one community should, 
on the same conditions, go to all com- 
munities. 

I said a moment ago that the state 
library should be the center of the li- 
brary interests of the state. Not that it 
should interfere with or dominate li- 
brary administration elsewhere, but that 
it should be ever ready to extend a help- 
ing hand, to issue bulletins and bib- 
liographies, to compile codperative cat- 
alogs on special subjects, preferably 
those relating to the state, to aid in the 
establishment of new libraries, to send 
forth the traveling library on its mis- 
sion, in short, to inaugurate and direct 
the propaganda of library extension 
within the borders of the state. 

In many states 50 years ago systems 
of libraries were established, and fora 
time administered, through the office of 
the commissioner of common schools. 
Excellent in their day, they failed in 
a measure, first, because of frequent 
changes in the office of commissioner, 
which prevented the uniform and con- 
tinued service so essential to successful 
library work; and, second, because of a 
failure to provide efficient administra- 
tion inthe townships to which the libra- 
ries were sent. In our own state, in the 
years 1853-60, at an expense of $300,- 
OCO, 400,000v. were put in the hands of 
the people. At the end of the period 
there were 13,500 free public libraries in 
Ohio, one in each school; today there 
are about 60. I speak of these school 
libraries as free, and I do so advisedly. 
They were free not only for the pupils, 
but to all the citizens of the districts to 
which they were sent. 

In our state a great field of oppor- 
tunity opens up to this association. In 
many states every rural school has its 
library. In the 11,174 rural schools of 
Ohio there are today, perhaps, outside 
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of Franklin county, less than 1co free 
libraries. In the towns and smaller vil- 
lages the public library is practically 
unknown. The traveling library has 
been introduced. From the state li- 
brary 1456 of these have already been 
sent out. The State teachers’ associa- 
tion, the State grange, and the Federa- 
tion of woman’s clubs have manifested 
a friendly interest in the movement. 
If I had been born an exhorter instead 
of a Quaker I should make an eloquent 
and impassioned plea for the codpera- 
tion and efficient help that this asso- 
ciation alone can give. In town and 
village, and on the lonely farm in the 
midst of an amphitheater of hills, boys 
and girls are waiting for the inspiring 
message that you can send through the 
medium of books. You have but to 
speak earnestly, persistently, with unan- 
imity, and your wishes will be heard and 
heeded by the powers that be; the doors 
of the free library will swing open for 
all, and your state library will become 
more and more a library for the people 
of the state. 

Tiberius Gracchus, the champion of 
the common people of Rome, so runs 
the historic record, built on the Aven- 
tine hill the first temple dedicated to 
liberty, and in it placed the library of 
the republic. In the 45 capitois of the 
commonwealths of the new republic 
the state library should stand, not as a 
memorial, not asa monument, not asa 
mausoleum, but as a beacon of light to 
the educational forces of the state. It 
should be as broad in its scope as the 
field of useful human knowledge, as 
generous in purpose as our system of 
popular education, and, like the library 
of that elder day, it should be a temple 
of liberty. 

The next exercise was an address by 
W. H. Brett, of Cleveland, on Some li- 
brary needs. 

Mr Brett began his remarks by a 
complimentary allusion to the address 
of Dr Thompson, which he regarded as 
one of the clearest statements and fair- 
est estimates of the work of the libra- 
rian which he had ever heard from one 
not directly engaged in that work. He 
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thought it was possibly less remarkable 
as coming from the president of a uni- 
versity in which the work of the library 
had received recognition as an impor- 
tant part of the educational equipment, 
and something which was not merely 
valuable, but absolutely essential to 
every branch of the instruction. 

Mr Brett then continued his address, 
of which the following is a brief syn- 
opsis: . 

Some library needs 


I have no intention, as might appear 
from the title which is coupled with my 
name on the program, of giving a cate- 
gory of the needs of the modern library, 
1 would direct attention briefly to one 
thing needful—one thing which would, 
if it were supplied, bring with it all the 
rest; that is, the need of appreciation. 
Not appreciation in the sense of com- 
mendation or praise, for criticism is 
more wholesome for the library than 
compliment; but rather appreciation 
in the sense of understanding the real 
purpose of the library, and of its value. 
Nor would I complain that the library 
is not receiving a measure of apprecia- 
tion. Some of the intelligent and influ- 
ential people, the leaders of our com- 
munities do appreciate the library, and 
it is their support and help which ren- 
ders the library work of the present pos- 
sible; but everywhere there are many 
of the best people who have no inter- 
est in the library, have not informed 
themselves as to its work nor come to 
realize its value as one of the modern 
educational forces, but are either in- 
different or have an entire misconcep- 
tion of the work it is doing. We recog- 
nize the widespread misconception that 
the public library is merely occupied 
in issuing light reading, and the failure 
to comprehend the extent of its educa- 
tional work. If all the best people in 
the community could realize the prac- 
tical value of the library to those en- 
gaged in all the various industries of 
life, and the help it might give in the 
perfection of the manufacturing arts, 
adding artistic beauty and value to 
them; if they could realize what the li- 
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brary might do in educating our young 
men for their duties as citizens, and 
beyond these more practical things, 
what it offers in the realm of science, 
art,and literature, history, biography, 
and travel, they would certainly have a 
juster conception of its value. They 
would be more ready to tax themselves 
to build libraries than to build alms- 
houses, for there certainly is a clear re- 
lation between intelligence and thrift. 
The state of Massachusetts has more 
libraries than any other state in the 
Union, and has also more money in the 
savings banks per capita than any other 
state. They would be more ready to 
tax themselves for libraries and collec- 
tions of books than for insane asylums. 
We have just heard from our state li- 
brarian of the traveling libraries which 
are sent into rural districts. It is quite 
likely that if there had been more trav- 
eling libraries and more books through- 
out the farming townships of Ohio, 
there would be fewer farmers’ wives in 
the insane asylum. They would be more 
ready to tax themselves for libraries 
than for jails and penitentiaries; for I 
think there can be no question but 
that if the flash literature of the news- 
stands was replaced by wholesome 
books, there would be less room needed 
at our penal institutions. 

I am not arguing that the library is a 
panacea for all the ills under which our 
social system is suffering, but am con- 
fident that it is one of the forces which 
makes for social betterment. If the pub- 
lic libraries could have the appreciation 
and support of all the best people in 
the community, as they now have of the 
comparatively few, they might do fully 
the yreat work which is open to them, 
and I am confident that this is coming 
gradually but certainly. 

If it is best to spend $20 or more an- 
nually for each pupil in our common 
schools, mainly for the purpose of 
teaching the boy or girl to read, then it 
certainly is well to spend a dollar or so 
annually to give that same boy or girl, 
after school is past, an opportunity to 
carry on the education which was begun 
in the school—an opportunity to con- 
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tinue in the path of wisdom in which 
we have set their feet. 

The main work of the Ohio Library 
association is to bring about that era 
of appreciation and enlargement in our 
own state. We can say with truth, and 
we may Say it with pride, that a com- 
mon school education is within reach 
of every boy or girl in our state. Our 
state librarian has told us that we have 
50 or 60 libraries in the state where we 
should have 300 to 400. The report of 
our committee on extension has shown 
us what the wonderful and encouraging 
increase has been within the last few 
years. Let us not cease from our efforts 
as an association until the libraries meet 
the demands of our readers just as fully 
as the schools meet the needs of our 
children. 

Then followed 


The Problems of a large library 
N. D. C. Hodges, librarian of Cincinnati public library 


It is a question in what way I can 
present the problems of a great library 
that they shall prove interesting to the 
general public. It is conceivable that 
a system of administration for small li- 
braries might be devised that should be 
uniformly applicable throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. A 
small library, in my opinion, has a lim- 
ited purpose. It can minister to the 
wants of the general reader only. It 
can supply the popular fiction and mag- 
azines. It can have a few of the books 
on the arts, history, and social science; 
but this collection will be only a frac- 
tion of the literature that is needed to 
supply the calls of the specialists what- 
ever the branch of learning or industry 
in which they may be engaged. The 
small library may have two or three of 
the principal encyclopedias in English. 
In other words, the small library can- 
not undertake to do more than supply 
the books most talked about, and to 
have ready dictionaries and encyclo- 
pedias for answering many everyday 
questions. I appreciate that I am heret- 
ical when I give my adherence to the 
party that says that the small library 
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should go so far and no farther, and 
that it should place a limit on the books 
it attempts to collect. 

The large library must do all that the 
small library should attempt, and it 
must endeavor to have upon its shelves 
all the literature of the world. The 
student, the person devoting consider- 
able time to a thorough compilation of 
the world’s knowledge in any field, if 
ever so limited, should have assurance 
that in the large library he shall find 
the vast mass of record literature in 
which is filed away the original accounts 
of the investigations of scientific men 
and women, using the word scientific 
in the broadest sense. 

In what does this record literature 
consist? What does it look like? It 
looks like books, very much like ordi- 
nary, everyday books, though some- 
times of an unfortunate size. These 
books are published in series—monthly, 
quarterly, annually—by publishing 
houses, societies, state, county, and city 
governments. The bulk of this liter- 
ature is so great that for 40 years or 
more there has been in operation, 
through the Smithsonian institution in 
Washington, a system by which the 
record publications of America may be 
exchanged by the libraries of America 
with their correspondents in Europe at 
a minimum expense. The Smithsonian 
institution publishes a list of the foreign 
bodies that publish, and have entered 
into their system. This list shows that 
there are more than gooo European 
record serials wanted by the students 
of America. It is not a single volume 
that is needed, but complete sets of 
these record publications. When it is 
considered that some of these sets have 
been issued continuously for more than 
250 years, it may seem that the task of 
collecting such material would be hope- 
less. It is a great task for any large li- 
brary. In any large city, or even state, 
it may well be that the task should not 
be undertaken by any one large library. 
Let no small library make any attempt; 
the little of such record literature it 
could collect would be so fragmentary 
that it would be tantalizing, and no real 
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help to the student who wants full sets, 
and many of them. 

At one of the sessions of this meet- 
ing there is to be a discussion on the 
feasibility of issuing a cOoperative cata- 
log of this record literature, so far as it 
is to be found within the limits of the 
state of Ohio. The purpose of this 
proposed catalog is to let students know 
where they can find in Ohio the differ- 
ent sets of publications, and, further, to 
aid librarians in the choice of other sets 
which they may recommend for pur- 
chase. As itis now, students frequently 
have to send to Harvard library, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., for books which may not 
be in Ohio, but which certainly should 
be. 

This record literature is in every lan- 
guage. There is not a volume of it that 
the casual reader would pick up and de- 
sire to carry away to console himself 
with on a rainy evening. It is the rec- 
ord of how the world has made progress 
in its knowledge of plants, of metals, 
and of steam engines. It is upon this 
record, starting with the knowledge of 
what this record contains, that further 
progress may be hoped for. A great 
library can undertake the collection ofa 
workable amount of such record litera- 
ture, and it is one of its peculiar duties 
to its public that it shall do its share, 
and that it shall codperate with the 
other large libraries near by, that there 
shall be the least loss in the duplication 
of books. At Cincinnati much has been 
done along these lines, and appreci- 
ating, as I have reason to, the earnest 
purpose of the trustees to make the 
public library of Cincinnati yet more of 
a factor in the library world than it has 
been in the past, I feel confident that 
the other great libraries of the state will 
find the public library of Cincinnati 
ready to take its full share in caring fot 
the students of Ohio. 

Supposing this record literature to be 
collected, how is it to be made avail- 
able to the student reader? There are 
many ways in which this is done. You 
all know of the newspapers devoted to 
engineering, to history, and the pure 
sciences. There are other periodicals 
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which are made up solely of short ab- 
stracts of the articles in all the period- 
icals in one field. Most of these jour- 
nals devoted purely to telling what is 
to be found in other journals are pub- 
lished in Germany; in fact, the com- 
mon name for them, Jahresberichte, has 
no recognized English equivalent. For 
75 years past the German patent office 
has issued each year a volume which is 
a general index to the technical jour- 
nals of the world. 

At every library there is a constant 
call for books on the industrial arts. 
The books using the term in the limited 
sense of a treatise, in which somebody 
has brought together all that may be 
known of electroplating, automobiles, 
or gardening, are very nice in their way; 
and it is certainly a comfort to have in 
so compact a form the world’s stock of 
knowledge on electroplating, automo- 
biles, or gardening, as it existed at the 
time the book was written. But how 
does that compare with the world’s 
knowledge today—today, when we are 
working at a new process of electro- 
plating? The book is at least two years 
out of date. Late items are sometimes 
crowded in, but two years is estimated 
as about the interval between the com- 
pletion of an author’s work on some 
technical subject and the appearance of 
the book on the market. It is to the 
technical journals that the investigator 
must turn for the news of the week, or 
month. And, for the many industries, 
recourse must be had to the many tech- 
nical journals. The keys to these are 
the annual indexes and volumes of ab- 
stracts, and the index of the German 
patent office. There are other aids for 
getting the meat out of the accumula- 
tions of record literature, but reference 
to them here may be omitted. 

I have spoken of the student. I have 
not had in mind the student of the 
school or college at all I have meant 
the term to cover the more earnest stu- 
dent of the workshop and laboratory. 
By student I would designate any per- 
son who goes to a library with a well- 
defined purpose to find out what the 
stock of the world’s knowledge may be 
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in the special line in which he is work- 
ing. We all read books to be enter- 
tained, to be instructed; to get a 
clearer insight into human character 
through fiction, or a general view of 
the world’s work by reading history, 
travels, and popular books in science. 
But in all that we are not students. 
Story would not support my argument. 

We have these meetings, as I con- 
ceive it, for two purposes: we come to 
tell of what in each of our libraries has 
been accomplished to make the books 
more useful to their readers, and we 
come to discuss plans for further im- 
provements Perhaps I have been mis- 
led into hinting first at one of our plans 
for the future. Very likely I ought first 
to have spoken of what has been done in 
the past two years at the public library 
of Cincinnati. I have been at the library 
only a few months, and I might de- 
scribe my efforts there in that time as 
having been mainly devoted to an at- 
tempt to keep up with the band. I have 
gone stumbling ahead as best I might, 
having not only to keep one eye to the 
front to see which way the band was 
going, but the other to the rear to see 
that my force kept on at quick-step. 
The story has been told that, at the lay- 
ing of the corner-stone of Bunker Hill 
monument, the captain ofa militia com- 
pany marching onto Boston Common 
with a band at its head, in his keenness 
to keep up with the band failed to no- 
tice whether his soldiers followed, and 
tound himself the embarrassed object of 
amusement to the crowd—behind his 
band, but without a manat his heels. I 
assure vou that | shall keep up with the 
band if I can, and that it is expected 
that all in the company will march 
quick-step with me. There will be no 
use in calling to the band to hold up. 
Everybody connected with the public 
library of Cincinnati, from the band of 
seven pieces at the head to the office 
boy, is working to have the books 
within the walls that should be there, 
to make them available to the readers 
with the least trouble and delay, to 
make the buildings attractive and com- 
fortable, and to make every reader feel 
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that he is welcome. There are now 
about 225,000v. in the library. These 
are mostly in the central building on 
Vine street. There are 37 stations scat- 
tered through the county, for the serv- 
ice is for the whole county—28 miles 
along the river and 15 miles back. 
There is, as I write, one branch; as I 
read there may be more. There cer- 
tainly will be soon. At these stations 
people call and leave their orders for 
books, which are forwarded to the cen- 
tral library, where the books wanted are 
packed in boxes and shipped back to 
the station by return express. In the 
central library, and in the one branch, 
there are books for circulation on 
shelves open to the public, that readers 
may make their choice from an exam- 
ination of the books, and not through 
the medium of a catalog. There are 
others on the open shelves for. refer- 
ence or consultation. There is a room 
for the children where they may roam 
about as they list, mousing among the 
books to their heart’s content, and free 
to read in the room or take the books 
to their homes. Here are bulletin 
boards by which the children’s atten- 
tion is called to books on subjects in 
which they may be interested, but which 
they might neglect for the story-book; 
and there are bulletin boards for sim- 
ilar use near the entrance to the main 
reading-room for adults. Pictures and 
maps of places to which public atten- 
tion is called by passing events, are on 
exhibition constantly. The library is 
possessed of some rare old books and 
some of these have been placed where 
the public can see them. In aid of stu- 
dents, reading-lists of books and maga- 
zine articles have been prepared, more 
especially to aid the members of the 
women’s clubs of the county in the 
preparation of their papers. An alcove 
has been set aside for the use of these 
women, and an attendant is there ready 
to give personal guidance to the falter- 
ing novice in literary work. 

If it is queried to what standard we 
are striving, I would answer, none. We 
are striving each month, and each day, 
to make the library serve its purpose 
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better than it did the month, the day 
before. I suspect that each month will 
reveal to us more that we can do, and 
that the problems of the library and its 
readers will never be completely solved. 

The last address of the evening was 
by Miss Ahern, editor of Pusiic Lispra- 
RIES, who spoke of the library fieldas a 
sphere of usefulness for those who were 
prepared with mental attainment and 
spiritual uplift to help make life happier 
and better for all with whom they come 
in contact. At the close the meeting 
adjourned. 


Thursday morning 


A most delightful trip was taken by 
the members of the association and 
some Zanesville friends down the Mus- 
kingum river. This social feature of 
the meeting was enjoyed by all present, 
and added much to the pleasure of the 
day. Much surprise and great delight 
was expressed over the beautiful scen- 
ery of the region, and the many inter- 
esting stories connected with the pio- 
neer history of this part of the state 
were much enjoyed by the party, as they 
were told and their scenes pointed out 
by Col. Goddard of Zanesville. 


Thursday afternoon 


The next regular session of the meet- 
ing was taken up Thursday afternoon 
in Memorial hall. 

Mr Orr called for the report of the 
committee on nomination. 

The report was as follows: President, 
A. S. Root, Oberlin college library; Ist 
vice-president, Electra C. Doran, of 
Dayton public library; 2d vice-presi- 
dent, C. B. Galbreath, state librarian, 
Columbus; 3d vice-president, W. T. Por- 
ter, trustee Cincinnati public library; 
secretary, Olive Jones, librarian of State 
university library; treasurer, Kitty W. 
Sherwood, Cincinnati public library. 

Dr White moved that the secretary 
cast a ballot for the candidates as nom- 
inated. Carried. 

The report from the committee on 
time and place of next meeting was 
then given. Four invitations had been 
received-—from Columbus, Sandusky, 
Elyria, and London. The committee 
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reported that they presented the names 
of Sandusky and Columbus to the as- 
sociation. A rising vote was called for 
and resulted in Sandusky receiving 25 
votes and Columbus 13 votes; the 
time of the meeting to be referred to 
the executive committee with power. 

The paper byS. L. Wicoff, which was 
omitted from the Wednesday evening 
program, was given at this time. This 
paper called forth discussion from many 
of the members present. 


Needs of new library legislation in library ex- 
tension in Ohio 


S. L. Wicoff, trustee, Sidney public library 


Whatever we have today in any line 
of human activity is the product of a 
slow evolution. In human affairs ex- - 
isting conditions at any time may be 
said to but mark a stage in develop- 
ment. The modern lfbrary movement 
is no exception to this rule. 

Two things are therefore pertinent to 
consider on this occasion: 1) What 
stage have we already reached in Ohio 
in library extension, and, 2) What shall 
be the course of our future develop- 
ment? It has been said by Mr Fletcher 
in his little book, entitled Public libra- 
ries in America (p. 20), that five distinct 
stages in library legislation may be 
noted: 1) The incorporation of private 
societies, or library associations; 2) 
the establishment of district school li- 
braries; 3) provision for township li- 
braries; 4) permissive legislation for 
town and city libraries; and 5), (a stage 
not yet reached) compulsory town and 
city libraries. 

It is especially interesting to note 
that the first four methods of establish- 
ing libraries thusnamed by Mr Fletcher, 
and called stages in legislative develop- 
ment, are all present in the Ohio library 
legislation of today, and are illustrated 
by existing libraries with which we 
who are here are severally connected. 
That is to say, we have existing statutes 
authorizing and providing for, 1) pri- 
vate library associations (R. S. sec. 
3767-8); 2) township libraries (R. S. 
sec. 1476-8); 3) school district libraries - 
(R. S. sec. 3995 and 3999); 4) village 
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and city libraries (R. S.sec. 1692). All 
of these are permissive only; none are 
required. That is one great defect. 
Another is that our various libraries, of 
whatever class, are but isolated and dis- 
connected units of library activity each 
working along in its own way, provid- 
ing and spending its own money, buy- 
ing its own books, and making its own 
experiments, without any codperation 
with other libraries, and frequently 
without much regard to either the suc- 
cesses or failures of others. 

The enormous waste of both energy 
and money incident to library manage- 
ment under such conditions would cer- 
tainly be appalling to the average busi- 
ness man if he ever stopped to think of 

J 

Now, the development of library leg- 
islation should be in the direction of 
curing these defects; and certainly this 
association should exert itself to that 
end. How then may we best proceed 
toward the accomplishment of such a 
purpose? We need not expect by any 
new legislation to work a violent revo- 
lution, or even a rapid transformation 
in library extension. Patience and per- 
severance must ever be the watchwords 
of him who works for the advancement 
of any cause in the interest of society. 
But our work should be intelligently 
planned; a good plan secures better re- 
sults than a poor one. We should or- 
ganize our efforts; in organization there 
is strength. Above all, we should have 
a high ideal toward which we shall 
strive. We may not attain our ideal, 


perhaps will not; but if we have a wor-’ 


thy ideal and strive to attain it—work 
systematically, intelligently, energetic- 
ally, and concertedly toward it—we will 
accomplish a great deal more than we 
possibly could by the same labor ex- 
pended in the ordinary desultory fash- 
ion. 

I think it will be conceded by all that 
our ideal of a perfect library system for 
Ohio could not fall short of being one 
in which every public library in the 
state would find an appropriate place, 
so as to form a useful part of the sym- 
metrical andcomplete system. It must 
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be one also in which the greatest pos- 
sible efficiency of service shall be se- 
cured with the least possible expendi- 
ture of energy and money. As | have 
already said, we cannot expect that any 
system which may at this time be pro- 
vided for in legislation shall suddenly, 
or even rapidly, secure these results. 
But the system thus provided should 
blaze the way; it should give direction 
to our labors; it should furnish inspira- 
tion to our endeavors; and, above all, it 
should garner the results which we do 
accomplish. 

And now, coming to be a little more 
specific, I wish to name a few of what I 
think should be the chief features of 
such a library system as we should work 
for and strive to get expressed in a stat- 
ute at the next session of our legisla- 
ture: 

1 The state library should form a part 
of the system, standing at the head of it. 

We might thus hope to secure con- 
certed and systematic action. It is cer- 
tainly a great mistake to be duplicating 
library agencies in the same field. 

2 When in complete operation there 
should be in each county a library or- 
ganization, which would stand at the 
head of the county system. 

3 There should be established 
throughout the county branch libraries 
and sub-stations, as occasion offered, 
and opportunities for extending the 
work increased. 

The county library in this way would 
becometheintermediate agency through 
which the state library might reach the 
people of remote districts most effect- _ 
ively, and at the least cost of trouble 
and expense, with its traveling libraries 
of books and pictures. 

4 While there should be general uni- 
formity in the system, especially in so 
far as the action of the state library is 
concerned, there should also be such 
elasticity as would enable each county 
organization to be formed out of the 
local library elements already there ex- 
isting; that is to say, subject to certain 
general requirements, there should be 
given the right of local self-government 
to the various county organizations. 
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This need of county elasticity arises 
largely from the fact that in several 
counties there are now existing two or 
more public libraries of independent 
origin, differently organized, and some- 
times actuated by rivalry in their work. 
For these reasons it might be necessary 
to provide in some cases for two organ- 
izations within a single county, thus 
permitting the rival libraries located in 
different towns or cities to divide the 
territory between them. On the other 
hand, where two or more libraries exist 
in the same city, provision should be 
made allowing them to come together 
under one management, dividing the 
work between them so as to avoid the 
duplication of agencies. 

5 The law, while general in its na- 
ture, should not be applicable to any 
county until its provisions are invoked 
by the people of the county, and an 
agreement and organization effected in 
conformity thereto. 

For the purpose of considering this 
feature the counties of Ohio are divisi- 
ble into four classes, viz.: 

1 Where the county seat, or principal 
city of the county, has already within it 
two or more public libraries. In such 
case it is almost imperative that, before 
any organization can be effected, there 
shall bean agreement arrived at between 
the several libraries as to their future 
position in, and relation to, the organiza- 
tion, differentiating the work, possibly, 
instead of dividing the territory. 

2 The second class of counties would 
embrace those having two libraries lo- 
cated in different cities; in which case, 
as I have already said, probably the 
most feasible plan would be to divide 
the territory of the county between 
them, each becoming the head of a 
separate organization extending over a 
definite district. 

3 The third class would embrace 
those counties having a single public 
library, under the control of either a 
duly incorporated library association, 
or duly constituted public authority, 
such as the city council, or board of 
education. In either of these cases the 
consent and agreement of the controll- 
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ing body should be secured, if possible, 
as a condition precedent to the organi- 
zation. 

4 The fourth class would include all 
those counties in which no public li- 
brary now exists, or, existing, such li- 
brary would decline to go into the 
county organization. In these cases it 
would remain for the people themselves 
to take the initiative in organizing the 
county system. 

There is much room for variety of 
opinion as to how the people of a county 
should be authorized to express their 
wish for a county library system, 
whether by petition or ballot; and also 
as to what proportion of the people 
should be required to assent to the prop- 
osition before the organization might 
be effected. Without desiring to stand 
committed to any specific course in the 
matter, I wish to say that there are 
some serious objections to submitting a 
question of this kind to an election. 
The expense incident to holding a spe- 
cial election makes it almost imperative 
to submit such a matter at a general 
fall election, if at all, when, owing to 
the usual intense interest in party ques- 
tions, a subject of this kind does not 
receive the serious consideration it de- 
serves, and hence is liable to be de- 
feated through general apathy and ne- 
glect, especially if, as is usually the 
case, it requires a majority of the whole 
vote cast. 

I can see no very weighty objection 
to permitting the people of the various 
townships to ask for the institution and 
organization of a county library system 
by petition. And why should not wo- 
men be as much entitled to vote on such 
a questionas men? For that course we 
already have the precedent of the school 
elections. Neither does there seem to 
be any special objection to organizing 
a county library system covering such 
townships of the county as may express 
themselves in favor of it, leaving the 
remaining townships to come in and re- 
ceive its benefits when they shall get 
ready for it, and make their request in 
the appointed way. 

A more difficult question is, what per- 
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centage of the people of a township 
shall be required to sign the petition 
for the library before it shall be granted? 
We have become so accustomed to rec- 
ognizing the general right of the major- 
ity to rule, that, on first thought, it 
might seem proper to apply that test in 
the case of libraries. However, I think 
that the institution of a library becomes 
a proper subject for an exception to the 
general majority rule. In a country 
like ours, where education is of the very 
first importance, the right of the peo- 
ple to possess educational advantages 
should in no case be dependent upona 
mere count of noses. The demands of 
those who feel the need, and desire the 
increased educational advantages, are 
entitled to more weight than should be 
accorded to the indifference and sordid- 
ness of the ignorant.. For this position 
we already have in Ohio two very sig- 
nificant and important precedents in 
our school law. I refer to the establish- 
ment of evening schools, and to the 
teaching of German. Sec. 4o12 R. S. 
provides that in any township, special, 
village, or city district, or part thereof, 
parents or guardians of youth of school 
age may petition the board of education 
to organize an evening school, and if 
the petition contains the names of 25 
children of school age who will attend 
such school, and who, for good reasons, 
are prevented from attending dayschool, 
the board of education shall provide 
the evening school, and employ a com- 
petent teacher. Here the need of 25 
in the whole township or city shall be 
met and provided for by the board of 
education on the petition of their parents 
and guardians. 

By sec. 4021 R.S. it is made the duty 
of the board of education of any dis- 
trict to cause the German language to 
be taught in the school under its con- 
trol, when a demand therefor is made 
in writing by 75 freehold residents of 
the district representing not less than 
40 pupils who are entitled to attend 
such school, and in good faith desire 
and intend to study the German and 
English languages together. 

Now I would not say that a petition 
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signed by 25, or 40, or even 75 of the 
residents of each township should be 
sufficient to require the institution and 
organization of a county library. But, 
would it not be entirely reasonable and 
proper to make the institution and or- 
ganization of such a library mandatory 
if 25 per cent of the men and women,. 
who are school electors in the several 
townships, shouldsigna petition in favor 
of it? 

The board of county commissioners 
would be the appropriate body to whom 
the petition should be addressed, and 
by whom the determining count should 
be made, at a time set for hearing, of 
which public notice had been given by 
publication, as is required in improved 
road, and other similar cases. 

6 The county board of control should 
be appointive, and, in order to secure 
business efficiency, comparatively small, 
not exceeding seven members, with the 
power of their appointment lodged in 
various bodies representative of the dif- 
ferent interests affected. 

As to where the power of appoint- 
ment of the members of the county 
board of control shall be lodged, there 
is room for much difference of opinion, 
and, owing to the diversity of condi- 
tions in the different counties, there 
cannot be uniformity. For instance, 
where there is an incorporated associa- 
tion which becomes the center of the 
county organization, it would seem to 
be just that a portion, perhaps a major- 
ity, of the board should be appointed 
by the trustees of the old association, 
which, under such circumstances, would 
remain intact for that purpose. Insuch 
case the remaining members of the 
county board might properly be ap- 
pointed as follows: one by the county 
commissioners, one by the county school 
examiners, and one by the school board 
of the city. 

Where a public library under the con- 
trol of the city council enters the county 
organization, it might be well to pro- 
vide for the city council to appoint 
part of the members, dividing the re- 
mainder around among the official bod- 
ies before named. Where no existing 
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public library enters the county organi- 
zation, the power of appointment might 
be distributed among the various bodies 
of public officers already named, two to 
each, with the seventh one to be ap- 
pointed by the court of common pleas, 
as is now done in Cincinnati; where the 
board consists of seven members, the 
remaining six being appointed, two by 
the board of education, two by the high 
school board, and two by the board of 
university trustees. 

The law passed for the benefit of Van 
Wert county (93 O. L. 355) does not 
provide directly for a board of trustees 
of the county library; but power is 
granted to the county commissioners 
to “enter into an agreement on behalf 
of the county to provide and maintain a 
public library therein.” 

In the exercise of the authority thus 
conferred the commissioners of Van 
Wert county entered into a contract 
with the representatives of the Brum- 
back estate (from which was received 
the library building) and the trustees of 
the Ladies’ library association, whose 
books were turned over to the county 
library. By the terms of this contract 
the county library board is to consist 
of seven members, to be appointed as 
follows: three by the county commis- 
sioners, two by the Brumback heirs, and 
two by the Ladies’ library association. 

It is thought by those connected with 
the Van Wert library that this distribu- 
tion of the appointing power will work 
satisfactorily, and bring good results, 
but there has not been time yet to test 
it. For myself, I think that too largea 
portion of the appointing power is 
placed with the board of commissioners. 
Such appointments are liable to prove 
objectionable for several reasons. In 
the first place, there is always great 
danger of their being political; but even 
if this be not the case, the appointees 
of the county commissioners will almost 
certainly be from the country, and will 
probably have neither experience in, 
nor adaptability for, managing library 
affairs. There is force in the argument 
that such appointments are necessary 
to popularize the library; but this pur- 
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pose can be as fully, and, I think, more 
safely accomplished through an advis- 
ory board, which constitutes the seventh 
special feature I wish to name. 

7 To increase the general interest, 
and bring the various sections of the 
county more directly in touch with the 
work, there should be an advisory board, 
consisting of one or more representa- 
tives from each township or other des- 
ignated district, having a sort of super- 
vision of the township or district work, 
and holding stated county meetings for 
general discussion of library interests 
in the county. 

8 When the system is once adopted 
in any county it should be imperative 
that the county commissioners each 
year make a levy of not less than a cer- 
tain minimum amount for library pur- 
poses, which fund should only be paid 
out on the order of the county board of 
control. 

The experience of library trustees in 
Ohio, I think, has already demonstrated 
the wisdom of having such a mandatory 
provision as to making a certain mini- 
mum levy. In this particular the Van 
Wert statute is defective; it fixes a 
maximum levy of a half mill, leaving 
the amount within that to the discre- 
tion ofthe commissioners. The Toledo 
statute fixes the precise amount of the 
levy, making it obligatory on the city 
council to certify it to the county audi- 
tor. The statute authorizing the school 
boards in cities of the fourth grade of 
the second class, wherein there is a free 
public library, to makea levy for library 
purposes, is mandatory, requiring the 
board to levy not less than three-tenths 
of a mill. If that minimum was not 
fixed in the law, the library with which 
I am connected would probably get 
nothing some years however much it 
might be needed. 

In regard to the power of levy, the 
law applicable to Hamilton county is 
unique; it gives this power to the li- 
brary trustees themselves, providing, 
however, that their levy shall not ex- 
ceed a half mill. 

g All appointments, whether of trus- 
tees, librarian, or other employés or 
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officers, should be made wholly without 
regard to the political opinions of the 
person appointed. 

While this is a most desirable feature 
of any library system, it might possibly 
be an objectionable feature of a pro- 
posed law as viewed by the strictly par- 
tisan legislator, whom I have found to 
be very slow in advocating any measure 
that might in his opinion tend to the 
weakening of party ties. 

I have dwelt at considerable length 
upon what, as it seems to me, should be 
the essential features of a general county 
library law for Ohio. I have not the 
time to go into any discussion of recent 
library legislation in other states. But 
a comparative study of such legislation 
would show a very decided increase ot 
interest in the subject of library exten- 
sion. It would also show, I think, that 
Ohio is really taking the lead, as she 
ought. Of course her legislation thus 
far, it must be confessed, has been done 
in piecemeal, is largely patchwork, be- 
ing composed of special laws which 
were the outgrowth of local agitations, 
and demands that were sentimental 
rather than practical. All such legisla- 
tion must be classed as experimental; 
and we must therefore regard ourselves 
as still passing through an experimen- 
tal stage. But some of these recent ex- 
periments are of an exceedingly hope- 
ful kind. I think those of Cincinnati 
and Van Wert are the most interesting 
and suggestive, representing, as they 
do, the widely different conditions in 
the state, the one the large city and the 
other the country county town. 

With these in successful operation to 
serve as precedents, backed by the in- 
creased interest in public libraries no- 
ticeable everywhere, I believe the time 
has come when this association, with 
its breadth of knowledge born of expe- 
- rience, its spirit of codperation, and its 
missionary zeal, can through united ef- 
fort bring order and method out of this 
almost chaos of diversity in library leg- 
islation and management, and place 
Ohio in the front rank, with a complete 
county library system, which shall serve 
as an inspiration and blessing to the 
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people of our own state, and possibly 
as a model, suggestive at least to the 
people of other states. 

Mr Hopkins of Cincinnati proposed 
that W.T. Porter’s name be added as 
an additional member of the committee 
on legislation when the new committee 
is appointed. 

Mr Bonebrake, state superintendent 
of public instruction, was present at 
this meeting, and on invitation of Pres. 
Orr addressed the meeting at some 
length. He paid an earnest tribute to 
the work that is being done by the li- 
braries of Ohio, and said that where 
the library was in codperation with the 
schools, the latter were doing far better 
and larger work than ever before. He 
pledged his personal effort and influ- 
ence to the work of the librarians in 
securing legislation adequate to the 
needs of their work. 

Mr Bonebrake said that the new edi- 
tion of the school laws of Ohio contains 
all the library laws effective in the state. 

Miss Doren of Dayton brought a 
greeting from the American library as- 
sociation to the Ohio library associa- 
tion, inviting the members to attend 
the next meeting, which will be held in 
one of the nearby western states. 

Mr Brett spoke of the invitation, and 
hoped the members of the Ohio library 
association, as far as possible, would at- 
tend the meeting, as they would gain 
much help and inspiration from ming- 
ling with the foremost library workers. 
Mr Brett offered the following resolu- 
tion: 

That the secretary of the Ohio li- 
brary association be instructed to re- 
quest from the secretary of the Ameri- 
can Library Association printed matter 
issued during the year for the members 
of the Ohio library association. 

A. S. Root, librarian of Oberlin col- 
lege, gave an interesting talk on 


German libraries 


Mr Root’s address was in the nature 
of an apologia for German library 
methods. He called attention to the 
limitations under which all Prussian li- 
braries are compelled to work; namely, 
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of being, from the American point of 
view, provided with an insufficient staff 
and an insufficient income. He also 
emphasized the part which the seminar 
libraries play in relieving the university 
libraries from the demand for the latest 
publications, which constitute so large 
a feature of the demand in our univer- 
sity libraries. Presupposing these con- 
ditions, he called attention to the fact 
that the arrangements which in German 
university libraries strike us as unusual, 
are in fact the result of necessity; that, 
for example, the requirement in order 
to draw books for home use that slips 
must be handed in the day before, is the 
inevitable result of thelimited staff pro- 
vided in the university libraries. The 
professor also discussed the classifica- 
tion and catalog question as solved by 
German libraries, and cailed attention to 
the fact that some of the modern Ameri- 
can developments in classification had 
been anticipated by the Germans more 
than 150 years ago, citing as proof the 
new Harvard classification, which in all 
essential details resembles the method 
of the university library of Gottingen. 
He also called attention to the fact that 
the enormous expense involved in pre- 
paring a card catalog for the great li- 
braries of Germany would be saved by 
the new printed general catalog of all 
the great Prussian libraries which is in 
active preparation, and that a card cat- 
alog containing later additions would 
be kept in each university library. 


Small libraries’ meeting 


At the conclusion of Mr Root’s ad- 
dress the Small library section with- 
drew and held its meeting in one of 
the anterooms. There was a much 
larger attendance at this meeting than 
had even been hoped for, but owing to 
the lateness of the hour the meeting 
was a hurried one. It has been proven, 
however, that the Small library section 
deserves a permanent place on the pro- 
grams of the association. The reports 
of papers, etc., here follow. 

The second annual meeting of the 
Small libraries’ section was held in Me- 
morial hall at Zanesville, Oct. 4, Igco. 
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The meeting was called to order by 
the president, Miss Mercer; 27 per- 
sons were present. After the reading 
of the secretary’s report the follow- 
ing papers were presented: Library 
hours, by Linda M. Duval of the Ohio 
Wesleyan university; Right beginnings, 
by Mrs Julia G. Erwin of Painesville 
public library; Children’s work in the 
small library, by May Lowe of Cir- 
cleville public library; Periodicals, by 
Miss Baker of Mt Vernon. The papers 
were followed by a general discussion, 
but owing to the lateness of the hour 
the meeting was obliged to adjourn 
while at the height of its interest. 

Regrets were read from Miss Wilson 
of Ironton, Miss White of Oxford, 
Pres.S. T. Mitchell of Wilberforce, and 
Mrs Angier of Mentor. 

Jutia G. Erwy, Sec’y, 
Small libraries’ section. 


Library hours 


Linda M. Duval, assistant librarian Ohio Wesleyan 
university 

The small library is always devising 
ways and means of making itself more 
useful to the public; of ministering more 
largely to its intelligence and culture. 
It does this, perhaps, to a greater de- 
gree that its co-laborer, the large pub- 
lic library; for the large library has, 
naturally, a multitude of appreciative 
readers, and is the source and center of 
civic pride. The small library, on the 
other hand, must struggle to make it- 
self necessary to the community, must 
make its value patent to everyone—not 
only to a few here and there, but to 
the majority of its constituents. In the 
large city the thousands of graduates 
of school and college, the club woman, 
the self-educated student, recognize the 
library as a great teaching force, as 
“the chalice to bright wine, which else 
had sunk into the thirsty earth.” Inthe 
small community the library, though of 
far greater value because of the absence 
of other means of culture, is often re- 
garded as an unnecessary luxury, exist- 
ing only for the favored few. To over- 
come this indifference, the small library 
must make concessions out of all pro- 
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portion to remuneration and clerical 
force. In order to convince the public 
that it is getting the worth of its money, 
it must open its doors as many hours a 
day as it can, consistently with the en- 
durance of its assistants. 

Ideally speaking, the small library 
should be open during all the usual day 
and evening hours. Its only hope of 
growth and appreciation lies in its ef- 
fort to meet every need. The leisure 
class, always small, has all hours for its 
own; the children demand the odd 
hours not spent in school, with a red 
letter Saturday between whiles; the 
working people must utilize the even- 
ing hours. This would seem to single 
out the afternoon and evening hours as 
most convenient for the majority. On 
Saturdays the small library should, by 
all means, be open during the entire 
day and early evening hours—say 10% 
hours. This is a long day for the li- 
brarian who combines all departments 
in herself; but she will find the sacrifice 
amply repaid by increased interest in, 
and appreciation of the work, and in 
the end will be able to obtain assist- 
ance for that day, at least. In many 
such cases the experiment of volun- 
tary help has been successfully tried. 
There are always some library lovers, 
who crave the privilege of being in and 
about the library, who would gladly 
give a few hours of service on Saturday 
for the sake of the experience and prac- 
tical knowledge of books thus gained. 
To such an entrée into the privileges of 
the library, closer insight into books, 
contact with one who knows books as 
friends, the taste of many choice liter- 
ary morsels not suited to the general 
palate, are compensation enough. Ina 
college library, such as our own, there 
are always eager students who make ex- 
cellent voluntary help. But if this can- 
not be done, it remains for the librarian 
by absolute system, by rigid training 
for his work, to make his labors as light 
as he can. The librarian of the small 
library has fully as much need of library 
training as if he were chief over many 
departments; for knowledge of the best 
methods and appliances is like oil to 
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machinery, preventing rust and unnec- 
essary friction, and accelerating speed. 

During the enervating weeks of sum- 
mer due regard for all the interests of 
the library demands a shortening of the 
usual hours. Ordinary conditions in 
every other sphere of influence are dis- 
turbed at this time, and the library, too, 
should enter more fully into the spirit 
of recreation than the preparation of 
bulletins on Summer wanderings, the 
Arctics, Nansen, and the North Pole. 
The weekly half-holiday has proven, in 
numerous instances, the ladder by which 
many a librarian has risen in the scale 
of professional scholarship, and, in ele- 
vating herself, has lifted the intellec- 
tual level of the whole city. TIIIness is 
another obstacle which can be met only 
by the retention of a supply, for it is 
clear that no one can do good work 
when physically unfitted for it. 

We have no sympathy for those who 
would place the public and the libra- 
rian in opposing camps; who protest 
that the library service of both the old 
and the new world was established pri- 
marily for the assistant, and only inci- 
dentally for the rate-paying citizen. 
The librarian and the public are allies. 
The true librarian loves herself last, 
and if she asks for shorter hours, it is 
only because a wearied body and be- 
numbed brain cannot do their best for 
the public, which she is so anxious to 
serve faithfully. The library assistant 
does not ask for six or seven hours, or 
any other time limit a la trades unions; 
she does not ask for the payment of sub- 
scriptions to bicycle, golf, tennis, with 
life insurance thrown in, as our carping 
British brother in a recent number of 
the Library journal would have us be- 
lieve; but she does ask for enough rest 
time to keep fresh and vigorous, for 
opportunity to improve herself, all this, 
be it understood, for her work’s sake. 

It is true that the experience of many 
librarians favors the six-hour limit, for 
library work is intensely thoughtful and 
scholarly on the one side, and physic- 
ally exhaustive on the other. Still, 
local conditions must decide what is 
best. In any case, let us not make the 
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mistake of impressing the public too 
much with our own value, but rather 
lean toward the side of self-denial, fol- 
lowing the law of service. The belief 
in the work, which inspires the libra- 
rian to this self-sacrifice, will infect, in 
a greater or less degree, all those who 
work with her; and this it is which will 
bring about right conditions, to the 
mutual benefit of both public and li- 
brary assistant. 

In last year’s discussion on the same 
subject Miss Smith cited the following 
interesting statistics, gathered from II 
of the best known and most success- 
ful libraries of the country outside of 
Ohio: 8 hours daily service is required 
in 2 of the libraries, 61% in one, an aver- 
age of 7 in one, and 7% in all the rest— 

‘the whole averaging a little less than 
7% hours; 8 of the 11 allow a half- 
holiday, and 1 shortens the hours some- 
what in summer; 8 allow time for ill- 
ness; 5 allow full pay, 2 half pay,and 2 
make special arrangements. Four of 
these libraries, Carnegie of Pittsburg, 
Buffalo, Springfield (Mass.),and Prince- 
ton university, have adopted the hour 
system, i. e., so many hours a week or 
month, rather than a stated number of 
hours a day. These are all large li- 
braries, but I thought a comparison 
might be valuable. The large and the 
small library, like the great and the ob- 
scure man, are alike up to a certain 
margin; beyond that margin there is a 
surplus on one side. 

In concluding all these matters, Mr 
Dewey is very fond of saying that a 
good thing can always be done provid- 
ing we possess the quality of “divine 
patience.” And Samuel Smiles tells us 
that, To think we are able is almost to 
be so; to determine upon attainment is 
frequently attainment itself. Thus ear- 
nest resolution has often seemed to 
have about it almost a savor of Omnip- 
otence. 

The next paper on the program was 


Right beginnings 
Mrs Julia G. Erwin, librarian, Painesville, Ohio 


In the few moments assigned to this 
topic all that I shall attempt to do is to 
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make a few suggestions, with the hope 
that they may give a little practical 
help to the person who is striving to 
solve the problems of the new library 
in the small town. Let us consider then 
what these may be. 

We will suppose that a nucleus has 
been formed and funds provided for its 
support. The next question naturally 
arising is, who shall be the librarian? 
There will be a score of applications 
from people whose chief recommenda- 
tion is a fondness for reading, and who 
desire the position because it is a re- 
spectable sinecure which will furnish 
them a larger opportunity for their 
favorite pastime. This remark applies 
equally well to many of the aspirants 
for the place of assistant in a library. 
The discriminating board of trustees 
will tactfully set aside these importu- 
nities, and will find some one with a 
broader conception of the library and 
with some training in library methods. 
However small the library there are cer- 
tain indispensable qualifications which 
he must possess. He should be made 
of good stuff, for as Mr Dewey says: 
Youcan’t polish a pumpkin. He should 
have a liberal education and a love of 
humanity, for these two are essential to 
accomplishing the purpose of the li- 
brary, viz., that of bringing the right 
book to the right person at the right 
moment. He should certainly have had 
some special training in good library 
methods, and should be progressive 
enough to keep in touch with the great 
forward movement of the library. He 
must have enthusiasm, but let him not 
mistake gush for enthusiasm. Gush ef- 
fervesces, but never becomes good wine. 
Enthusiasm literally means possessed 
by a god, and surely every librarian 
should have within a steadfast purpose 
to help the world to nobler living by 
helping each individual whom he can. 
He neéd not proclaim his purpose by 
means of a brass band or flying colors; 
he can keep himself in the background 
and make the library the means of help- 
fulness. It is his business to set the 
wheels in motion and keep them going. 
It is just here that special training is 
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to furnish the motive power, and that 
leads to a consideration of tools. Let 
the first tool be an accession book and 
keep it up to date. If the work must 
be done in haste, no time should be 
wasted for the future by failing to put 
the essential entries in the accession 
book. At least have author, title, pub- 
lisher, source, and price accurately en- 
tered. Never forget to write the acces- 
sion number in the book itself. This 
May seem an unnecessary caution, but 
experience has revealed the fact that 
it is sometimes neglected, and precious 
hours may be wasted in searching 
through several thousand entries for 
the one desired. Do no unnecessary 
work, but be sure that you carefully 
discriminate as to what is unnecessary. 
Nothing is unnecessary which is going 
to be useful to some one, and nothing 
should be passed over now which may 
save hours of time later on. In a li- 
brary of about 35,000v., where good li- 
brary methods had not been used, I 
once saw a white-haired, tremulous old 
man struggling to discover the source 
of the books in the library from memory 
and from scattered memoranda. It was 
a pathetic argument for right begin- 
nings. The library should be carefully 
classified at once, bringing the books of 
each class together. For this purpose 
nothing is better than the Decimal clas- 
sification prepared by Mr Dewey, the 
beauty of which is that it allows for ad- 
ditions at every point. I would clas- 
sify closely even in the smallest library. 

In addition to the class number there 
should be a book number, which will 
give each book in a class its position on 
the shelves in proper relation to every 
other volume. : 

The Cutter-Sanborn author tables are 
the best tools for this work. In the 
small library it is not necessary to use 
the full number as given. It is better 
to use only one figure, except in fiction 
and biography, where two are sufficient. 
In fiction the author number should be 
followed by a letter indicating the title 
of the book, e. g., use W68j for Miss 
Wilkin’s The Jamesons, then when you 
add Heart’s highway use W68h, which 
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brings the book into its proper alpha- 
betic relation to those already on th 

shelves. In biography assign the book 
number from the name of the bio- 
graphee, and it has been found useful to 
add the initial of the author, e. g., Use 
T6s5 for Tolstoi’s biography, but T65s 
for Sergyenko’s Life of Tolstoi. 

As soon as possible a shelf-list should 
be prepared, as it can be so quickly 
done, and gives you practically a classed 
catalog for use while the more com- 
plete work is being done. Ifa title-list 
of fiction, or any class of books likely to 
be called for by title, can be made, it 
will be found very useful. This is by 
no means to supply the place of the 
catalog, but is merely a suggestion for 
making the time during which the cata- 
log is being prepared less trying. Ina 
small library the simpler the charging 
system and the less red tape revealed 
the better, provided the necessary data 
are secured. The smaller the library 
the more carefully it should be mined 
that every possible resource may be 
made available. 

If you have received wagon loads of 
unassorted magazines, take courage. 
Arrange them even though they may 
not be loaned for some time to come; 
watch for opportunities to fill up the 
gaps. Get Poole’s index and the Cumu- 
lative index and you can accomplish far 
more than would seem possibleto the un- 
initiated. Above all, don’t be scornful of 
the library because it lacks many of the 
things which seem absolutely essential. 
Be patient and keep sweet, and one by 
one they will surely come, until some 
day you will be surprised to find what 
a power the library has become in the 
community. 

This paper was followed by an ad- 
dress as follows: 


Children’s work in the small library 


May Lowe, Circleville, Ohio 


In the preparation of this subject I 
have neither the time nor the ability to 
do more than to make a rough draft, 
under three or four subheadings, thus 
treating it in a series of notes, trusting to 
the librarians to fill in and add to this 
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skeleton, until it is rounded out to a 
tolerably respectable form. 

In dealing with children, in the library 
as well as elsewhere, of first importance 
should be placed a genial manner, but 
not forced geniality. A natural liking 
for children will impart a naturalness 
to your pleasant manner which is of 
- paramount importance when treating 
with chiJdren. Young people (and the 
younger they are the more this rule 
seems to apply) are gifted with the 
ability to distinguish between the dia- 
mond of a naturally pleasant manner 
and the Rhinestone of an assumed 
pleasantness. 

It is, perhaps, well not to employ an 
effusive manner, for children, especially 
boys, dislike this. Effusiveness is not 
an essential feature of a pleasant man- 
ner. In intercourse with children, to 
style them ‘‘sweet little pets” when, ten 
to one, they are dirty little ragamuffins, 
will not only shock the child’s sense of 
divine fitness, but will also lay him open 
to the ridicule of his companions, and 
will bring down upon your devoted 
head his dislike and not his gratitude. 
Some cheerful remark or question about 
his school or his play, or, in case he 
have the stubbed toe or the broken arm 
to which Young America is, alas! ad- 
dicted, a sympathetic word pertaining 
thereto will cause him to consider the 
librarian his friend, and this opinion 
once established in the juvenile mind 
it is the fault of the librarian if it is ever 
changed. 

I know a librarian, a very kind woman, 
but one, unfortunately, whose manner 
does not express the kindness of her 
heart, who is characterized as ‘“‘cross” 
by the children whom she would gladly 
help, and whose influence for good is 
materially lessened thereby. So _be- 
tween a coldly reserved and a gushing 
manner, let us try to strike the happy 
medium of a natural geniality. 

In most small libraries it is impossi- 
ble (whether from lack of books, of 
room, or of assistance) to have a room 
set apart for the children; but even 
without the special room we may still 
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do a great deal of special work with 
children. 

Of inspirations to the reading of good 
literature I think nothing is of more 
assistance than the Bulletin board. | 
count among my best work a year’s ex- 
periment with a stationary blackboard 
upon which, as often as might be, were 
written in chalk short reading courses, 
often illustrated, and taking up all man- 
ner of subjects—history, science, nature 
study, story books, etc. 

The introduction of the books of the 
Ohio Pupil’s reading course, with as 
many books of supplementary reading 
as the library can afford to buy, is one 
of the very best means to instill] into chil- 
dren a taste for good literature. 

In towns where school children are 
expected to bring in composition work, 
prepared out of school, the library may 
find another field open to cultivation. 

Since it seems to be the plan of the 
schools to provide a set of molds, all 
the same size and shape, into which the 
children are poured, with a firm hope 
(fortunately unfounded and unrealized) 
that they will all turn out just alike, the 
librarian finds added opportunities for 
the difficult task of giving help which 
the teacher should have given. Thus, 
when the boys and girls of from eight 


to twelve appear, having such subjects 


as Julius Cesar, or the Early Christians, 
or Perseverance, it is no easy matter to 
persuade them that they could write 
better essays about some simple, famil- 
iar object. Sometimes they will take 
the librarian’s advice, and produce fairly 
readable little compositions, but some 
few will be content with nothing less 
than the Britannica and the privilege of 
being left alone. 

An amusing incident illustrating this 
point occurred with a class from one of 
our schools—a class of children, by the 
way, capable of doing reasonably good 
composition work on familiar subjects. 

At the time in question their theme 
was The people of South America, or 
something of the sort. Imagine the sur- 
prise of the principal who examined the 
compositions when seven were found 
exactly, word for word, alike! 
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The most difficult of all school chil- 
dren to impress with the idea of sim- 
plicity in subject and treatment are 
those who have arrived at the all-know- 
ing age, and are preparing their essays 
for graduation. And until a different 
method prevails it is probable that the 
world will continue to be instructed 
upon the True meaning of life, and 
the Australian ballot system the hope 
of our nation, by the girl to whom life, 
at present, means an expensive white 
dress and a carload of presents, and the 
youth who will not, for several years, 
test any system of voting. 

It would surely be better if the teacher 
would encourage and teach children to 
think for themselves on matter-of-fact 
subjects, or to cultivate the imagination 
when fanciful subjects are chosen. But 
the first, and often the only thought of 
the child, is to go to the library and 
find a book containing an article which 
he can copy Once a wee maiden ap- 
proached with a request for a book out 
of which she could get an essay on Be- 
havior. She was armed with a list of 
topics: How should | behave in school? 
How should I behave in church? etc, 
to the number of 10 or 12. She seemed 
totally unable to comprehend the 
advice which urged her to depend, 
not upon a book, but upon herself, and 
only reiterated that she just must have 
a book. Assuring her that her wants 
would be attended to I casually re- 
marked that a great many children seem 
very rude and noisy while going to and 
from school. Sallie expressed the view, 
couched in very child-like and natural 
language, that, in her opinion, boister- 
ous manners on the street are entirely 
uncalled for and improper. In a five- 
minutes conversation I brought out her 
own thought and opinion on every one 
of those topics, and a more intelligent 
spirit seemed to possess her as she 
promised not to look at a book while 
writing down her essay, but to write just 
what she had said to me. 

In a town where the teacher thinks it 
is her duty only to tell the child what 
subject he is to prepare himself upon, 
and not how to find something upon 
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that subject, the quantity of work to be 
done for children, in the library, is a 
matter of how many hours, minutes, and 
seconds the librarian is at her post. 
But we are glad to know that all the 
teachers are not of this class. But as 
long as any remain, the librarian will 
find time to perform, not only the legiti- 
mate work of the library, but also dozens 
of things which the teacher should do. 

A paper on the Use of reference 
works, by Miss Baker of Mt Vernon, 
was next read, but a copy was not fur- 
nished for publication. 

At its close the section adjourned. 


College section. A. S. Root, chairman; 
Olive Jones, secretary. 


The chairman stated that it was the 
desire to make the meeting of the Col- 
lege section as informal as possible. 

N. D. C. Hodges, of the Cincinnati 
public library, spoke first on the subject 
of codperation in preparing a list of sets 
of scientific periodicals to be found in 
Ohio. He said that he was uncertain 
as to howit could be done. It involved 
considerable expense. It would be de- 
sirable to have three lists in Ohio, sim- 
ilar to the one prepared by Mr Putnam 
in Boston—one, a list of periodicals to 
be found in Cincinnati and vicinity; one 
in Columbus and vicinity, and one in 
Cleveland and vicinity. Possibly four 
or five lists would be desirable. He did 
not see, however, just how this could 
be done, since such lists did not mate- 
rialize from the air, and boards of trus 
tees did not always have money to 
assist in such enterprises. Mr Orr sug - 
gested that type-written copies might 
be made; Mr Root, that the Boston list 
might be checked by the Ohio libraries 
and a list made from that. Miss Jones 
suggested checking Bolton’s catalog. 
Mr Root offered to have type-written 
sheets made after the list had been 
checked. 

After some further discussion a com- 
mittee, consisting of Messrs. Hodges 
and Orr and Miss Jones, was appointed 
to formulate and put in operationa plan 
for having such a list prepared. 

Mr Brett next spoke to the section 
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on the subject of codperative catalog- 
ing, giving a good account of what had 
been done at the last meeting of the 
A. L.A. There was some question of 
the feasibility of providing the cards at 
the prices mentioned. Mr Brett said 
that he had such confidence in the men 
at the head of the work that he felt like 
accepting their statements without ques- 
tion. In the discussion which followed 
the advisability of elaborate cataloging 
was seriously questioned by Mr Hodges, 
both Mr Hodges and Miss Jones hold- 
ing the position that less money on the 
catalog and more in the reference 
room would work to the greater good 
of the public. Mr Root and Mr Brett 
upheld the catalog. 

The question of coéperation in library 
loans was presented by Mr Orr. Owing 
to the lateness of the hour there was no 
opportunity for discussion of this ques- 
tion. 

Officers were elected for the next 
year as follows: Chairman, N. D. C. 
Hodges of Cincinnati public library; 
secretary, Edward Williams of Adel- 
bert college library. 

OLIvE Jones, Secretary. 


Thursday evening 


Thursday evening, at 8 o’clock, the 
association convened at Memorial hall. 
The question box, in charge of M. E. 
Ahern, was opened. 

Among the questions asked were 
these: 

Should daily papers be bound in small 
libraries? 

A. Not until pressing needs are met. 

Do you advise works of fiction in col- 
lege libraries? 

A. So far as needed in the study of 
literature. 

What do you think of signs enforc- 
ing quiet in reading-rooms? 

A. Do not favor them 

What about the Elsie books? 

A. Absolutely pernicious, and their 
presence is inexcusable. 

What view should be taken regarding 
children’s books? 

A. Should be wholesome and high- 
minded, and carefully written. 
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How can a library get rid of unde- 
sirable books? 

A. Let them get lost, strayed, or worn 
out. 

In an open-shelf library what should 
be done with fiction for children? 

A. Let the collection of fiction be 
small. Scatter, whenever possible, the 
stories with the subject they illustrate. 

What do you think of examinations 
for assistants asking positions in small 
libraries? 

A. A wise and just plan. 

What do you think of a chairman 
who gives an assistant, wholly unfit, a 
place, and wants her to rank as equal 
with librarian? 

A, The chairman is more unfit than 
the assistant. 

Nearly two hours were spent discuss- 
ing the questions submitted, and every- 
one present enjoyed the discussion. 

The committee on resolutions recom- 
mend the following for adoption: 


Report of committee on resolutions 


1 Bequests for library purposes call 
forth perpetual gratitude from the liv- 
ing. We especially commend the lib- 
eral spirit of the late J. S. Brumback, 
who made provision in his will for the 
establishment of a free public library 
for Van Wert county. We also com- 
mend the disinterested zeal of the heirs 
of his estate, and the wisdom of the 
commissioners of Van Wert county who 
have codperated to carry out those pro- 
visions and make the bequest available 
for the people of the county. We trust 
that the work they have successfully 
inaugurated may be imitated elsewhere 
throughout the state. 

2 We are pleased to express our ap- 
preciation of the liberal gifts of Andrew 
Carnegie. By providing library build- 
ings for East Liverpool, Sandusky, and 
Steubenville he has not only linked his 
name fof all time with the educational 
interests of those cities, but has set an 
example for enlightened philanthropy 
elsewhere. 

3 We commend the public spirit of 
Hon. Tod B. Galloway, probate judge 
of Franklin county, and the board of 
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school examiners thereof, in organizing 
and putting into operation a local trav- 
eling library system extending to the 
rural schools of their county. 

4 We recognize and appreciate the 
work done in recent years by the Ohio 
state library. We are in hearty sym- 
pathy with the effort to make it in fact 
as well as in name a state institution. 
Through it the traveling library system 
was introduced into Ohio, and, under 
the present administration, it has been 
extended to every part of the state. 
Through it, also, the sketches of Ohio 
libraries recommended by this associa- 
tion will soon be issued, a publication 
that will aid materially in the work of 
library extension. 

5 That we extend our sincere thanks 
to the Seventy-fourth general assembly 
for increased appropriations for the 
state library, and increased levies for 
the cities of Cincinnati, Cleveland, Day- 
ton, and Toledo. To that body we are 
also under obligations for authority to 
publish the sketches of Ohio libraries. 

6 This association views with unquali- 
fied satisfaction the appointment of its 
president, Charles Orr, to a position on 
the Board of library commissioners, and 
heartily approves the reappointment of 
Hon. J. F. McGrew, giving continuity, 
and thus ensuring stability in the ad- 
ministration of the state library, a prime 
requisite to the successful management 
of that institution. 

7 We favor the enactment, by con- 
gress, of legislation authorizing books 
belonging to and circulated by public 
libraries to be entered as second-class 
mail matter when addressed from or to 
a public library. 

8 That a committee be appointed to 
confer with the committee on legisla- 
tion appointed by the State teachers’ 
association, for the purpose of outlining 
and recommending a library system for 
the rural schools of the state. 

g Resolved, that the committee on 
library training be recognized as one-of 
the standing committees of the associa- 
tion, and that it be instructed to collect 
information upon the educational and 
echnical requirements for library as- 
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sistants in the various libraries of Ohio. 

10 We recommend, in the line of the 
address on legislation for library exten- 
sion, presented by S. L. Wicoff at this 
meeting of the association, that steps 
be taken to provide a comprehensive 
library system for the state. We espe- 
cially favor his recommendations for 
permissive legislation that will make 
possible county organization, and the 
incorporation of such organizations in 
the general system of the state, utiliz- 
ing and invoking the codperation of the 
local library elements already existing 
in such county. We also emphatically 
indorse his recommendation, that all 
appointments to positions shall be made 
wholly without regard to the political 
opinions held by the person appointed. 

[ Signed ] S. L. WicorFr, 
E. C. Doren, 
C. B. GALBREATH, 
Committee on resolutions. 

The foregoing report on resolutions 
was, by vote of the association, adopted. 

Mr Hodges of Cincinnati presented 
the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Ohio Library as- 
sociation appreciate highly the courte- 
sies extended to the members, during 
the session now closing, by the trustees 
of the Zanesville Athenzeum and Buck- 
ingham library, by Col. C. C. Goddard, 
Dr E. C. Brush, Miss M. A. Stillwell, 
Alice Searle, and the proprietors of the 
Weller Pottery and tile works, and would 
formally place on record that it recog- 
nizes that through their kindness the 
Zanesville meeting has been made pleas- 
ant and successful. 

Mr Hopkins moved that the report 
of the extension committee be referred 
to the executive committee. 

Mr Hensel moved that the members 
of the association thank the officers for 
their efforts to make this meeting suc- 
cessful. ; 

The meeting adjourned. 

At the close of the regular session an 
informal meeting of the outgoing and 
incoming officers was held when plans 
for the future were discussed. 

MarTHA MERCER, Secretary. 

Mansfield, Ohio. 
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TuE librarians of the middle west 
should begin now to plan for attend- 
ance at the meetings of the American 
Library Association next year, since it 
will be held in this section of the coun- 
try It is almost inevitable that it will 
go far down east the next year, prob- 
ably to Boston, and Igor offers the 
chance to get the full benefit of the 
American Library Association meeting 
at little expense. Plan to attend. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes that she 
has been hard at work for two years to 
raise money for a public library, but 
has succeeded in collecting only $1c00, 
and then asks for suggestions as to how 
to succeed better. 

We should like to repeat here the sug- 
gestion which we gave, namely, don’t 
wait for a building before starting the 
library. In fact it seems much the wiser 
plan to wait until the library is a well 
grounded institution in the community 
before making any effort to secure a 
permanent home for it. The ultimate 
purpose and work of the library will 
develop under the experience of its 
first years, and no one can tell at first 
what will be the ultimate needs in the 
way of a building. 

Buildings and books do not make 
libraries—intelligent service outranks 
both of these. We have seen no rea- 
son to change the oft expressed opinion 
that a small collection of books, in 
charge of a well trained, sympathetic 
librarian, will do far more good in a 
community than a large number of 
_ books with some one in charge who has 
no higher conception of the position 
than the emolument it affords, and 
whose only interest in results is to show 
a large circulation. 
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Start your library on a small scale if 
you must, but be concerned first that it 
does all that it can of what a public li- 
braryshould doinacommunity. Build- 
ing and books will inevitably follow 
such an effort. 


THE Iowa legislature was most gen- 
erous tothe library demands of its con- 
stituency last winter, but a close ob- 
servance of conditions and a _ proper 
conception of the different elements 
involved give rise to a question of the 
wisdom of the future results. _ 

In a large number of the cities and 
towns of the state are public libraries 
in varying degrees of advancement— 
some in rags, and some in tags, and 
some in velvet gowns. The new library 
commission and its efficient secretary, 
Miss Tyler, will doubtless bring to all 
of these the help and inspiration for 
which they have been looking-for many 
a day, and the prospect in Iowa for the 
uplifting of the old public libraries and 
the starting of new ones on right prin- 
ciples is very encouraging. 

The legislature enacted another law 
requiring the treasurer of each school 
township and rural district to withhold 
annully not less than 5 cents and not 
more than 15 cents for every person of 
school age resident in each school cor- 
poration, for the purchase of books for 
a school library. 

Here is a division of the library 
forces, and when division comes dissi- 
pation of strength follows. Schools 
should have good reference books and 
supplementary reading in their libra- 
ries; but when they attempt to go be- 
yond these they are taking more upon 
themselves than they can accomplish 
well, and, moreover, some legitimate 
work will have to go undone to give 
time for this library effort. Can the 
schools add another duty to the work 
they have on their hands already? 
Many wise minds advise them to unload 
many things they have taken up here- 
tofore rather than break down under 
their present pressure. 

Under the law quoted above many a 
youth compelled to early enter the field 
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of labor is deprived of his share of the 
tax because he is no longer in the 
school; while if the library was put in 
charge of a public institution, carried 
on for library purposes alone, he could 
still have access to it, and not only he, 
but many another adult who is now 
without its help. 

In most cases the library in the 
school is closed during vacations, and 
no one is benefited by it. A new 
teacher comes the next term and there 
is no continuity of effort in leading the 
young people to love to read. 

If the school people will take on 
themselves this duty, so plainly outside 
the lines for which they are appointed, 
they should at least appoint competent 
persons to take charge of the library 
work alone, both for the conservatism 
of the power of the library, and for the 
welfare of the teachers, who are already 
raising a feeble cry for help to carry all 
the duties thus far committed to their 
charge. 


Mucu has been said at library meet- 
ings and written in various places about 
library reports, and still there is cause 
for criticism of many of the printed re- 
ports which librarians send out for the 
edification of their constituency, and 
the information of those interested else- 
where. 

Members of library boards should be, 
and doubtless are, concerned to know 
the bare statistical facts which consti- 
tute the whole report of many libraries, 
which ought to report other things if 
they do not, and to them these reports 
are due. But what possible excuse can 
there be for putting such matter in 
print and sending it out in the world? 
In a very few cases they furnish means 
of comparison of statistics for libraries 
of the same size and kind, but nothing 
more, not a hint of how these figures 
come to represent anything. The pub- 
lic is expected verily to believe that in 
this case figures will not lie. Not a sug- 
gestion of how anything is done or why; 
not a hint that can be seized upon, and 
made to do duty for another library 
worker. 

It is useless to waste time, material, 
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and means in publishing such reports— 
they can be used to far better advan- 
tage in other ways, but probably not by 
the class of people who send out these 
reports. A case in point was that of a 
librarian who, not long since, gave the 
writer a copy of such a report, witha 
half apologetic smile, remarking that it 
was not very good, but some of the peo- 
ple of the town thought they were in- 
terested in the library, and so they had 
gotten out this report to satisfy them. 
That librarian isa round peg ina square 
hole, and no surprise was elicited at the 
meagerness of the work of the library 
as shown by the report. To such people 
one must, perforce, feel like emphatic- 
ally giving the advice which served on 
another occasion, Don’t. It is usually 
too, the library that can least afford 
to spend its money ineffectively that 
wastes it in such reports. The bright - 
side of the picture comes from the many 
really good, helpful annuatk reports that 
are sent out, but they are in the minor- 
ity. The Carnegie library at Pittsburg, 
the Cleveland public library, the Free 
library of Philadelphia, among the large 
libraries; the Dayton (Ohio) public li- 
brary, the Des Moines (lowa), the Brook- 
line (Mass.), and Scoville library at Oak 
Park, Ill., of the smaller ones, are a few 
of the notable exceptions, of which 
there are enough to make a showing, 
but not so many as there should be. 

If a report is for anyone outside the 
trustees it is for the people of the com- 
munity which the library serves, and 
for all kinds of people. If a teacher 
takes up such a report he should be able 
to learn from it of what service the li- 
brary may beto him. Soofthe preacher, 
of the laborer of any kind that is seek- 
ing for help in his line. It should also 
attract a reader to the library where 
there was none before, and everything 
told in the report should be presented 
in such a way as will not only give in- 
formation to those to whom it is ad- 
dressed, but should really contain in- 
formation of what the library is doing, 
and how and why it is done, for the in- 
formation of those to whom it is sent. 
Make a good report or none at all. 
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Joint Meeting of the Massachusetts 
Library Club and the Western 
Massachusetts Library Club 


On arrival at North Adams the mem- 
bers of both clubs took.a most enjoy- 
able trolley ride to Williamstown, where 
the grounds of Williams college and 
the college library were inspected under 
most favorable conditions, several of the 
college'students acting as guides. The 
weather was warm and fine, and after 
the dusty ride in the steam cars from 
Boston through the Hoosac tunnel the 
fresh air and beautiful scenery proved 
most invigorating. Shortly after seven 
o'clock the members assembled at the 
North Adams public library, originally 
a private house, presented to the city 
by Mr Houghton. This was thoroughly 
inspected, considerable interest being 
expressed in the newly-fitted children’s 
room with its charming pictures and 
simple, serviceable lilliputian furniture, 
designed by the Library Bureau. This 
room was specially interesting, having 
been fitted up in memory of three chil- 
dren by their father, which fact will 
be related by a bronze tablet when the 
room is completed and opened. 

A 8 p. m. a well-attended public 
meeting was held in the fine hall of the 
Normal school, and presided over by 
Dr H. L. Koopman, president of the 
Massachusetts library club. Mr Ashe, 
city solicitor, in the unavoidable ab- 
sence of the mayor, addressed a few 
words of welcome to the joint clubs. He 
hoped that the clubs would revisit 
North Adams for a less hurried sojourn, 
and said that the strong, growing com- 
munity living the ‘strenuous life” were 
both proud of their library and appre- 
ciative of its value and the services of 
its promoters. Mr Koopman then an- 
nounced that the Cape Cod library club 
consisted of eight libraries from the 
eastern part of the state, and was affil- 
iated to the Massachusetts library club, 
the new handbook of which would be 
published in January next, containing 
information concerning all the library 
clubs in the different parts of the state 
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with references to their past meetings 
and lists of members and addresses. 

Henry Turner Bailey, of the Massa- 
chusetts state board of education, then 
gave a most interesting and suggestive 
lecture on Public libraries and art edu- 
cation, illustrated with lantern slides. 
He disclaimed any attempt to dictate 
to librarians, of whose good work in this 
connection he was cognizant, but was 
glad of the opportunity to say a few 
words on the subject. He began by 
comparing America to a growing boy, 
too busy to think of anything beyond 
acquiring sufficiently large clothes, and 
absolutely indifferent to externals, until 
suddenly he evinces an interest in the 
blacking of his boots, and later becomes 
alive to the advantages of clean collars. 
He said that America had only recently 
attained her majority, and hitherto had 
thought of many things, but not of 
beauty; that she had been ugly up to 
the time of the centennial, having then 
only arrived at the “boot-blacking 
stage,” while at the time of the World’s 
fair a more hopeful interest had been 
awakened in beautiful things corre- 
sponding to the “‘clean-collar” period in 
the evolution of the boy, since when 
an increasing interest in the beautiful 
had been shown, as witnessed by the 
public parks and buildings, beauty in 
business structures, homes for the peo- 
ple, and public schools for the children 
now being demanded as essential. In 
the last 10 years 10 new high schools 
had been erected ata cost of $1000, and 
100 cities had spent $50,000 for pictures, 
photos, and casts for the benefit of the 
scholars. These pictures,many of them 
works of the old masters, are studied 
for story, artistic value, technique and 
composition, and photographs from na- 
ture, in connection with history, geog- 
raphy and language. 

He advocated: the use of pictures in 
connection with Sunday-school work, 
demands coming constantly from teach- 
ers, and said that more pictures should 
be used in the primary departments of 
instruction; healso referred to the mass 
of information respecting art at present 
collected by women’s clubs all over the 
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country of which use might be made. 
He said that the American people were 
a little more modest now than I0 years 
ago when estheticism was sacrificed to 
individuality, resulting in every sort of 
incongruity in architecture and furni- 
ture, between the periods of the centen- 
nial and the World's fair. The present 
attitude was not ‘what I like so much 
as what I ought to like,” an outcome in 
some degree due to the influence of 
public libraries and clubs. 

Mr Bailey said that art museums 
ought to have traveling as well as per- 
manent exhibits, and that libraries could 
be made to encourage art in the home 
by means of exhibitions of colonial and 
other old furniture. He then pointed 
out that the best way in which libraries 
could aid in the promotion of art edu- 
cation was in codperating with the 
school supervisors of drawing, and sup- 
plying their needs, 90 per cent of the 
schools being under supervision. He 
stated that immediate accessibility of 
material was essential, and described 
his method of filing pictures, descrip- 
tions, and notes required for his work, 
emphasizing the extreme importance 
of using different colored mounts or 
mats suitable for each picture instead 
of using one uniform color for all, which 
was a great mistake, as every picture, 
print, or reproduction required special 
treatment in this respect in order to 
bring out its salient points. He showed 
the cards, 10x14 inches, on which he 
mounted pictures on one side, and 
pasted envelopes on the other, in which 
cuttings, clippings, or material relative 
thereto are placed, and notes-made on 
the outside of the envelope as to the 
whereabouts of relative matter in books 
or magazines or elsewhere, these cards, 
10x14 inches, he filed alphabetically 
under the artist in drawers. 

He advocated not only the use of the 
whole picture, but of the detail therein, 
also exemplifying its value by throwing 
on the screen the Sistine Madonna, and 
then the head of the Madonna and 
Child only, enlarged to show the ex- 
pression of the faces in relation to the 
rest of the picture, and in addition threw 
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on the screen reproductions of ce!e- 
brated buildings and statues from all 
points of view, complete and in dis- 
sected detail showing the series and 
interrelation of parts. This, he said, 
was made essential to the proper under- 
standing of any work of art, and in- 
stanced a case where some school chil- 
dren had been shown the facade of 
Cologne cathedral only, which on in- 
terrogation they identified as such, but 
on further questioning as to the mean- 
ing of the word facade displayed la- 
mentable uncertainty, only one scholar 
admitting that a facade was a thing 
you set up in front of a building. Mr 
Bailey concluded his inspiriting address 
with a strong plea for the better art 
education of the working man; the hope 
of the future lay in encouraging him by 
means of better and more artistic models 
to make simple, beautiful, and artistic 
everyday necessaries, and added that if 
“the art of a nation is the expression of 
its life,’ then America in the future 
should have the greatest and best art, 
and it was the privilege of the librari- 
ans to assist in bringing about a higher 
standard of art appreciation. 

The work of the Massachusetts Li- 
brary art club was then briefly described 
by Miss Chandler, who stated that a 
full report had been already submitted 
to the Plymouth meeting of 1899, since 
when the club had been incorporated 
under the laws of Massachusetts, its 
aims and objects being limited to New 
England. Membership entailing an 
annual fee of $5 had attained to 85. 
Its property consisted of 30 sets of pic- 
tures on which transportation charges 
only are paid by the borrower, insur- 
ance being defrayed by the club; these 
sets are augmented by loans from pub- 
lishers and others, and the number of 
exhibitions held has been 405. Refer- 
ring to Mr Bailey’s desire for traveling 
art museums, she stated that the Boston 
Art museum would be prepared to loan 
specimens of some of its art treasures 
if borrowers would guarantee to case 
them and care for them in the same 
way as the museum itself. Mr Green, 
of Worcester, spoke at some length, 
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emphasizing the importance of getting 
always the best procurable in art, and 
referring to an excellent series of re- 
productions now coming out in a series 
called, Masters in art. Mr Cutter, of 
Forbes library, Northampton, said he 
had already spoken on the subject at 
Montreal, and he therefore would not 
take up the time of the meeting, except 
to commend the excellent method of 
filing pictures demonstrated by Mr 
Bailey, which was, however, accom- 
plished, he ventured to think, somewhat 
more economically by most libraries by 
means of manilla envelopes or L. B. 
file boxes. 

He said that personal influence was 
of enormous importance in stimulating 
interest in art, and wished it were pos- 
sible to secure the services of Mr Bailey 
for similar addresses to the one to 
which they had just listened, so ably 
delivered and so agreeably illustrated. 
He advocated the desirability of hav- 
ing some one present at picture exhi- 
bitions prepared to give information as 
to the pictures displayed. 

Mr Dana, of Springfield City library, 
then walked up to the platform, on 
which he placed a chair to demonstrate 
the simplicity and beauty of its lines. 
He said he had greatly admired the 
chairs in the children’s reading-room at 
North Adams. He deprecated the ex- 
pensive note in the present decoration 
of schoolrooms, in which simplicity 
should be the keynote, and called at- 
tention to the prohibitiveness of art in 
most of the dwellings of the people, 
stating that the most important things 
were those in daily use, and those which 
aroused pleasurable as well as helpful 
emotions, and affirming that art in house- 
hold decoration and furniture, in order 
to appeal to the people, must come 
within the range of their pockets. He 
also advocated close coédperation with 
the supervisors of schools. 

Mr Bailey said that he quite agreed 
with Mr Dana astothe great importance 
of the arts and crafts’ side of art educa- 
tion as instanced by art in common 
things, such as knives, forks, locks, 
chests, keys, etc., illustrations of beau- 
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tiful specimens of which things he had 
already thrown on the screen, quoting 
Emerson’s program of art instruction, 
and saying that he would like to draw 
attention to the course of constructive 
art in the Newton schools, which was 
considered the best in Massachusetts, 
adding that the Boston art museum had 
consented to reproduce for circulation 
pictures of specimens which had been 
carefully selected for the furtherance of 
the constructive art education, and ad- 
vocating collections of colonial furni- 
ture, etc., as the basis of study, as in 
many instances these things were lo- 
cally available in public libraries, and 
the simplicity of workmanship, beauty 
of line, and economy of material, en- 
gendered in students an appreciation of 
refined art. 

On Friday morning, October 5, mem- 
bers of the joint clubs approximating 
60 trolleyed to Adams, and there in- 
spected the well-appointed library, be- 
ing welcomed by the chairman of the 
library trustees, Dr Burton, and called 
to order by Mr Fletcher of Amherst, 
president of the Western Massachusetts 
library club, in the Grand army hall 
above the library. Dr Burton said the 
library was started in 1864 as a private 
library, and was run by subscriptions 
and yearly dues till 1878, when it was 
given over to the town, and later a new 
building provided in which he had the 
pleasure of addressing them. The cor- 
ner-stone was laid by President McKin- 
ley, and the chair in which he sat at the 
dedication was displayed. 

Mr Plunkett, through Dr Burton, cor- 
dially invited the members to come 
over and see the cotton mill, opposite 
the library, one of the largest of its kind 
in the state. 

Miss Sargent, of Medford public li- 
brary, then read a concise, interesting 
account of the work of the library with 
the schools, which began in 1894 in one 
school, and was hailed with the appre- 
ciation of the teachers. Miss Sargent 
stated that much of the so-called juve- 
nile literature, though classed as harm- 
less, fails to be stimulating to mental 
growth, and furnishes no inspiration 
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for the life and character, and said that 
quality, not number, is essential to form 
intelligence and character, a discrimin- 
ating selection being more than ever 
necessary, and that work with quite 
young children should begin, not by 
proscribing books as unfit, but by plac- 
ing better ones in reach, laying in this 
way the foundation of a taste for good 
reading among those who will be the fu- 
ture men and women, the need not being 
for a great variety, but for several copies 
of the best. She said that flattery, di- 
plomacy, tact, and argument were all 
justifiable tools to employ in influencing 
the powers that be to carry out ideas; 
that where satisfactory results are not 
obtained by the teachers, some of whom 
accepted the extra work cordially, be- 
ing interested in the children under 
their care, the superintendent or mem- 
bers of the school committee must be 
interested, or influence brought to bear 
on the parents. 

She said that books were now sent to 
all but the kindergartens and the high 
schools, the teachers in the last prefer- 
ring to make their own selections, and 
the expense of transportation being 
paid out of the school appropriation. 

Miss Sargent read notes from the re- 
port of the superintendent of schools, in 
which it was stated that the training in 
discrimination would be of inestimable 
value to the children on leaving school 
when they are thrown on their own re- 
sources. Thechildren have free access 
to the books after lesson hours, and in 
this way each of the 66 schoolrooms 
becomes a branch library, and more 
homes are reached than would be pos- 
sible in any other way. Moreover, the 
training of choice is of great value to 
the child, practice in selection from the 
sets of books fitting him for the larger 
selection in the library itself. Twelve 
books go to each school, with a record 
book in which the name of the teacher 
and school are recorded, and inside the 
author title of the book loaned, with 
name of borrower, date of loan, and re- 
turn. These sets are returned every 
six weeks and other sets substituted. 
Each set has one volume of poetry in- 
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cluded, in the hope of stimulating the 
education of the feelings, a form of cul- 
ture needful for the complete human 
being, “quickening his perception and 
rousing his imagination to a degree, 
enabling him to feel the significance of 
the beautiful,” as Prof. Norton says; the 
beautiful which Goethe says “is greater 
than the good,” to which Mill adds, “‘is 
the good made perfect.” Miss Sargent 
hoped none would be deterred by the 
reported discouraging discussion at the 
recent New York Library club, from 
putting their whole soul into the much- 
needed work. 

Miss Stanley of Brookline public li- 
brary then described the work of the 
school reference room of the Brook- 
line public library, which was begun in 
October, 1899. This room is intended 
for the use of school students wishing 
to consult books, and is supplied with 
reference books, and 1300v. of supple- 
mentary or collateral reading; one copy 
is kept on the shelves and duplicates 
are senttotheschools. Teachers come 
and make selections of books for school 
use, and esteem it a saving of time and 
labor to have brought together in one 
place the bulk of what is likely to be 
needed, whilst the librarian profits by 
the running comments of the teachers 
making selections. 

The nucleus was selected by the su- 
perintendent of schools and a commit- 
tee of teachers, and additions are chiefly 
recommended by the librarians to the 
school board on the strength of the 
teachers’ comments. 

There are loaned 20 books at a time 
for four weeks before renewal; these 
are provided with aslip so that if loaned 
for home use to the pupil proper record 
canbe made. An attempt was made to 
develop the use of the reference room 
by means of lessons to public school 
children; this has been described in the 
library report for last year. The value 
of codperation could not be doubted, 
but the initiative had to come from the 
library. Many teachers made cordial 
response, but those that did not deserve 
sympathy on account of the many things 
expected of them, and the extra labor 
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involved in assuming what practically 
amounts to a branch librarianship. 

Miss Stanley thought that the labor 
of distributing books to the children 
belonged rightly to the library and not 
to the school-teacher. 

Distribution through the schools was 
not the same as distribution to the 
schools. The chief importance in work 
of this kind was, she thought, to bring 
teachers and librarians into more mutu- 
ally helpful relations. 

Mrs Sanders of Pawtucket (R. I.) pub- 
lic library then read a paper on The 
relation of the library to the school 
child, in which she quoted experiences 
with the child in the library, and advo- 
cated the free use of pictures as of great 
value, stating that she circulated the 
Perry pictures in manilla envelopes, on 
the outside of which descriptions, notes, 
and references were written. She said 
the child formed a link between the li- 
brary and the home, and thereby in- 
creased the value of the library to the 
community. She noted the increased 
need of reference in libraries for public 
school work, and drew attention to pres- 
ent as compared with the past attitude 
of libraries to the needs of the child. 
Miss Williams of Malden public library 
then quoted her experience with regard 
to delivery stations, of which four are 
located in drug stores, one in a fancy 
goods store, and another in a little shoe 
store. There are three deliveries per 
week. No books can be taken from the 
stations by the carrier till 9 a. m., and 
all have to be at their stations by 3.30 
p.m. The transportation is contracted 
for by a stable keeper, who carries the 
heavy rubber cloth-lined book baskets 
in a covered cart at less cost than the 
express companies. Each station has 
registration blanks, but cards are made 
out at the library. Fines can be paid 
at the station and forwarded to the li- 
brary to save delay in getting new books. 
More people use the library by means 
of these stations, and though personal 
contact with borrowers is missed, yet 
ease in obtaining books to some extent 
compensates for this. 

Mrs Patch of Danvers being absent, 
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Mr Foss of Somerville public library 
proceeded to describe the system of 
summer vacation cards inaugurated this 
summer as a matter of simple justice 
to taxpayers and citizens temporarily 
away from the city on their vacations, 
by which system patrons are allowed to 
take out 10 books on each card, only 
half of the number being fiction. There 
were 200 cards taken out, and 1143 
books issued, of which 578 were fiction 
and 565 other works. Mr Foss weighed 
the pros and cons, and amusingly con- 
futed the manifold objections raised 
against the innovation, stating that the 
aim of a public library had always been 
to allow patrons to have books when 
they wanted them, and it should, in ad- 
dition, let them have them where they 
wanted them; it was a means cf increas- 
ing the summer circulation, and pre- 
venting books trom lying idle on the 
shelves. 

Miss Tracy of the Forbes library, 
Northampton, then gavea short account 
of the work of the Bay State branch of 
the library with the mill hands in that 
district, an experiment begun by taking 
50 books from the library and issuing 
them from a store, the use of which was 
given by the owner until the mill office 
was offered for the purpose, in recogni- 
tion of the work being attempted with 
the mill hands. The electric road car- 
ries the book baskets free on condition 
that the transportation is within speci- 
fied hours, and the cost to the library 
simply consists of the carfares of the 
assistants. 

Miss Jackson of North Adams then 
said a few words on the topic of inter- 
library loans, advocating the desirabil- 
ity of referring readers to libraries in 
the immediate vicinity where the re- 
quired information could be found, and 
describing their experience in the matter 
of barrowing from larger libraries. 

Mr Jackson then called attention to 
the bill for a library post, now before 
congress, for which approval was asked 
at the Montreal meeting of the A. L.A., 
which provides for a uniform rate of Ic. 
per pound on books, and said that. in 
Canada such a law already existed and 
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worked well. Mr Cutter moved that a 
message be formulated to approve this 
bill, and was seconded by Mr Foss, but 
this motion was defeated and laid on the 
table on the motion of Mr Ballard of 
Pittsburg and Mr Jones of Salem, both 
of whom considered it inexpedient ow- 
ing to other legislation in this direction. 
The joint meetings of the two clubs 
then broke up with many expressions of 
appreciation of their kind reception in 
all places visited, and returning to town 
by trolley were later driven over the 
beautiful Berkshire hills, the Switzer- 
land of America, in glorious, but some- 
what warm weather, to the Hoosac Tun- 
nel station, there to be transported 
after a delightful meeting to their vari- 
ous destinations. M.S. R. JAMEs, 
Librarian of Library Bureau, Boston. 
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The eighth annual meeting of the 
Minnesota Library association was held 
at Winona, October 1-2. The meeting 
opened with an address of welcome 
from F.S. Bell, president of the Library 
board of Winona. After a brief re- 
sponse by Dr Folwell the first paper was 
read by Miss Baldwin, librarian of the 
Minnesota Library commission, on the 
Progress of the State library commis- 
sion. Miss Baldwin said in part: 


Progress of the Minnesota State library com- 
mission 

The commission has been at work 
about a year. 

Circulars were sent out announcing 
the object of the commission, and ap- 
plications for traveling libraries came 
in faster than they could be filled. 

Out of the 60 libraries sent out, two- 
thirds have gone to country districts or 
to towns of only a few hundred inhabit- 
ants. 

The commission urges in every case 
the formation of free libraries, sup- 
ported by taxation. Within the past 
year three towns and one village have 
passed the law appropriating the one 
mill tax for a public library. 

Libraries have been started in other 
towns by efforts of individuals. 
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A summer library school was estab- 
lished at the university last summer. 
There were 13 regular students, and 
three more for cataloging work. 

The commission is gradually accu- 
mulating a large number of back num- 
bers of periodicals to be furnished at a 
slight expense. 

We hope gradually to become a bu- 
reau of information for all the libraries 
in the state. 

At the close of Miss Baldwin’s ad- 
dress Miss Clark of Winona gave a 
beautiful piano solo by Mendelssohn. 

This was followed bya paper by Miss 
Farr, librarian of the normal school at 
Mankato, on the Library in educational 
work. Miss Farr said in part: 

The taste for reading should be im- 

proved through the schools and library. 
A busy librarian cannot give care and 
thought to individual cases. 
' The utilitarian side of library work 
must not be overlooked. There are 
men and boys eager for self-improve- 
ment along special lines, and their only 
hope is through the library. 

The most promising work is with the 
children. 

A library must be well supplied with 
reference books. 

Many teachers are ignorant of library 
methods. Many are unfamiliar with 
Poole’s index, and books of general 
reference, and quite unprepared to di- 
rect the children’s reading. 

The real educational work of the li- 
brary must begin with the teachers. The 
librarian should make their acquaint- 
ance and try to enlist their interest. 

Lists of new juvenile books in the 
library might be sent to the school. 

The library and the schools are com- 
ing closer together year by year, but 
only by continued agitation will the end 
be accomplished. 

Lectures and classroom work, how- 
ever able, often tend to dwarf one’s 
judgment and originality, but work done 
in a library cultivates the powers of dis- 
crimination and research. 

Facts pass from the memory, but if 
one has learned to seek the fountain- 
head he may refresh himself at will. 
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This was followed by a paper by Miss 
Hess of the St Paul public library, who 
told a long and entertaining story of 
the humorous Happenings at the desk. 

A very interesting and helpful paper 
was next read by Miss Crafts, assistant 
in the University of Minnesota library, 
on The reading of the young, in which 
she made a strong plea for less of juve- 
nile literature and more of the stand- 
ard authors for young readers. Miss 
Craft’s paper will appear in full lates in 
Pus.ic LIBRARIES. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

The visitors were shown over the beau- 
tiful public library, the gift of Mr Laird 
of Winona to the city, and were de- 
lighted with its beautiful rooms and ap- 
pliances. 

On Monday afternoon the entire 
party of visitors was taken for a boat- 
ride on the Mississippi river by Mr Bell. 
All were much impressed by the mag- 
nificent scenery that lined the shores on 
either side of the stream. 

The evening session was opened by a 
beautiful vocal solo by Miss Cunning- 
ham of Winona. Dr Hosmer of Minne- 
apolis was the speaker of the evening 
and delivered a most entertaining and 
instructive lecture on How Napoleon 
sold Louisiana and fought a great bat- 
tle about it, which history has neglected. 
His audience was highly pleased. At 
the close of Dr Hosmer’s lecture Miss 
Staples of Winona read a selection from 
F. Hopkinson Smith, The water-logged 
town, which was thoroughly enjoyed by 
the audience. 

The first exercise on Tuesday morn- 
ing was a practical demonstration in 
Book-binding and repairing, by Otto 
Wolff of Winona. His hearers were 
deeply interested in his talk, and were 
slow to cease asking for more. 

The next exercise was a paper on 
Newspaper clippings, by Miss Lyon of 
Fergus Falls. She divided her topic 
into two sections, What to save, and 
Howto keep it. Its many good sugges- 
tions will appear in a later number of 
PusLic LIBRARIES. 

The following officers for the next 
year were elected and the meeting ad- 
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journed: Alice N. Farr, Mankato, presi- 
dent; Dr W. W. Folwell, Minneapolis, 
vice-president; Minnie A. MeGeww, 
Mankato, secretary; Mrs L. G. Tandy, 
Red Wing, treasurer. 

MinniE McGraw, Sec’y. 
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The tenth annual meeting of the New 
York Library association, held at Lake 
Placid, September 26-28, was a most suc- 
cessful and inspiring one. It is difficult 
to convey any adequate impression of 
an informal conference of five sessions, 
which by common consent was the 
brightest of the kind ever held, and 
largely because of a short formal pro- 
gram and abundant opportunity for dis- 
cussionandcomment. There wereabout 
80 in attendance, the gathering repre- 
senting library workers not only from | 
our own state, but also from other states 
and Canada. A goodly number of trus- 
tees lent their presence and encourage- 
ment, and men of letters honored the 
sessions. 

The formal meetings opened on Wed- 
nesday morning, September 26, with a 
ringing address from the president of 
the association, Dr James H. Canfield, 
librarian of Columbia university. The 
contrast between the librarian of the 
olden time, who was never happier than 
when every book was in its place on the 
shelf, and the librarian of today, who 
was recognized asa central factor in uni- 
versity life, and as a moving factor inall 
life, was presented in a new light, em- 
phasizing strongly how a new class of 
public servants—the library folk—had 
been created. It was now the business 
of librarians to make the calling a pro- 
fession. The speaker considered that to 
create a profession it was necessary 
that all its members should be pecul- 
iarly qualified by study for the work, 
since a special object demanded a spe- 
cial preparation. Practice and theory 
should be joined to experience. The 
workers must not only see clearly but 
far; and recognizing the largeness and 
extent of the work, must be willing to 
wait for the largest and broadest result 
of their labor. 
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Great stress was laid on the willing- 
ness to wait. It was better to work with 
a community five years, and bring it in- 
telligently to one’s point of view, than 
to work out one’s problems brilliantly 
and inashort time, without the accom- 
panying intelligence of the public. The 
librarian must ever be hopeful, imbued 
with kindling enthusiasm and abiding 
energy, farseeing, willing to wait and 
bide his time, and never willing to be 
defeated under any circumstances. 

The wise administration and organi- 
zation of libraries was touched upon. 

He believed that all libraries having 
any considerable staff ought so to be 
managed that they would remain effi- 
cient should the chief librarian be ab- 
sent for some considerable time. He 
advocated imposing responsibilities, by 
putting the right man orthe right woman 
in the right place, and thus securing a 
continuous working of all the depart- 
ments, regardless of the immediate pres- 
ence of the chief. 

The second point enlarged upon in 
the address was work with the young, 
and the definite relations of libraries to 
good citizenship, especially through the 
young, was the keynote struck. It is 
necessary for the librarian to work for 
the future status of the community; let 
the children be gathered in,and through 
books given new visions of a new land 
and a new life. There is no danger of 
negligence in the matter, or of over- 
looking the young folks, but the subject 
must be considered often, that the li- 
brary may surely become the best and 
nearest friend that a child has. It is 
possible to make an indelible impres- 
sion on the land through the children, 
just as it is possible to make our work 
a profession. 

A general discussion on the public 
school and the public library followed 
on the questions suggested by Dr Can- 
field—Have the libraries determined on 
the best way to reach the young? Are 
we really getting at the heart of the mat- 
ter, so that the current is setting toward 
us? Are we in earnest in this matter, or 
working at it only superficially? What 
may we do for the public schools? The 
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earnest discussion of these questions 
was opened by Mr Elmendorf, who 
emphasized again the need of the work, 
the promise of it, and its ethical side. 
The test of successful library work will 
be whether we make good citizens or 
not. It is our manifest duty to impress 
on the child that his time for education 
has but commenced when he leaves 
school, so let the library be the heart of . 
the school, and to this end stand close 
to the teacher. Mr Elmendorf unfolded 
various plans that were being tried in 
Buffalo, as a possible solution of this 
great problem. Mr Gaillard of the 
Webster free library, New York city, 
Miss James of the Osterhout library, 
Wilkes Barre,and Mr Peck of the Free 
library, Gloversville, continued the dis- 
cussion. 

The first paper of the evening session, 
The library and the Young men’s Chris- 
tian association, by George B. Hodge, 
educational secretary international com- 
mittee Y.M.C.A., introduced a new line 
for library workers to follow. The paper 
dwelt at some length on the libraries 
and reading-rooms of the Y. M.C.A. 
as at present conducted and used, and 
the work of the educational classes, 
showing that the aim was to create a 
living, permanent interest among the 
students for the habitual reading of 
good books, and that as in the public 
schools, there must be a vital connec- 
tion between these classes and other 
departments of the Y. M.C. A. and the 
public library. [This paper will appear 
later in Pustic LiBRarIEs. | 

Mr Eastman opened the discussion 
on the paper, by emphasizing the points 
of codperation that were suggested. He 
held that the young men should have 
their part and share in the public li- 
brary and help it; they must not en- 
tirely neglect the library for the Y. M. 
C. A., but rather should they go there 
for their books, because young men as 
citizens should be interested in it. Mr 
Dewey, Dr Canfield, and Mr Elmen- 
dorf, who participated in the discussion, 
spoke of the desirability of codperation 
with the Y. M.C. A., their opinion being 
that the associations should have refer- 
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ence books only, and the circulation for 
home use should be from the public li- 
brary, in order not to duplicate work. 
One speaker suggested that in small 
villages and towns the Y. M. C. A. and 
library could well be in the same build- 
ing, rather than to attempt two separate 
existences, while in cities the Y.M.C.A. 
could be used asa branch of the public 
library, as had been suggested. 

Upon the close of the discussion 
Francis W. Halsey read an interesting 
paper on Book reviewing, the old order 
and the new, in which he alluded to sev- 
eral instances when books now regarded 
as masterpieces were rejected byseveral 
publishers before one ventured to take 
them. Mr Halsey spoke of the verdicts 
pronounced by the heart of mankind, 
verdicts the force and certainty of which 
we see inthe preservation of the classics, 
few of which in any generation have 
more than the smallest percentage of 
educated people among their readers. 
Criticism shines as by a borrowed light; 
it must always be an ephemeral thing, 
said Mr Halsey, referring to Lowell’s 
critical writings, which reached the 
highest altitudes. It was pointed out 
that the charm, the learning, the wit and 
the insight which add to the attractive 
qualities of Lowell’s letters would find 
readers for them when his literary criti- 
cism might be unread. The speaker 
referred to the desirability, when re- 
viewing books, of refraining from al- 
luding to those that were valueless or 
harmful. Let librarians and editors in- 
form the public with clearness and good 
judgment as to the contents of books 
which, while they may not be classed 
as real literature—of which there is but 
a small sum from year to year—yet 
have positive value and some actual 
utility in the life of man today. 

Melvin G. Dodge, librarian of Ham- 
ilton college, opened the session on 
Thursday morning with a paper on 
the Twentieth century library and the 
farmer. The farmer is no longer to be 
considered an isolated factor, for with 
the advent of electric cars and long dis- 
tance telephones, a new era is opening 
for him which will remove his isolation, 
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and help him feel the heart-throbs of 
the world. The farmers’ institute, uni- 
versity extension, and the rounding out 
of this system by affording the neces- 
sary books, the work of the Department 
of agriculture at Washington, and of 
some of the states in marking out read- 
ing courses and distributing literature 
among the farmers, are all prominent 
factors in this change in rural life The 
traveling library is the present hope of 
the farming districts, but that large li- 
braries will grow up in the country is 
not a Utopian dream. There is need, 
however, of amore thorough awakening 
among librarians to this phase of li- 
brary extension. 

The new thoughts suggested by Mr 
Dodge’s paper led to an animated 
discussion in which many issues were 
touched upon. Miss Titcomb, Mr Case, 
Dr Canfield, Mrs Elmendorf, Mr Dewey, 
Miss Avery, Mrs Dewey, Mr Griswold, 
Mrs Craigie,and Mr Eastman joined the 
discussion. Miss Titcomb told of the 
large work before the State library com- 
missioners in instructing the librarians 
of the libraries in rural communities, 
especially as to the needs of the com- 
munity regarding books. They must be 
given the right idea of how to get the 
books before their public, as well as 
what books to put upon their shelves. 
Inspire these librarians with the higher 
life of the community that is to come 
through books, and let the technical 
matters wait. Some of the speakers 
dwelt on the special adaptation of the 
traveling library to rurul communities, 
and various methods of circulating the 
books were suggested, such as keeping 
the library in the postoffice, or sending 
the books out by the butcher or baker, 
or even, when the twentieth century 
rolls around, of the librarian taking reg- 
ular trips to exchange and distribute 
books, the traveling library thus being 
the seed which would develop into the 
full grown plant of a public library for 
these communities. 

Dr Canfield held that the hope of 
agriculture lay in the public library. 
He commended the useful work that 
the traveling libraries were doing, and 
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had yet to do, but it must not be over- 
looked that their greatest mission was 
to lead to the development of a perma- 
nent rural public library. Sucha library 
was needed, not only for the village 
center, but for all those depending on it 
from the country round. He suggested 
that library bulletins in the village post- 
office would be a great help, and that a 
library column in the weekly newspaper 
would be very successful in securing and 
keeping readers. Personal invitations 
must be extended to the farmers and 
their wives to visit the library, and to 
make it their headquarters when in 
town. In fact, as in all other phases of 
library work, the essential thing in the 
success of rural libraries is the mission- 
ary spirit of the librarian. Mr Dewey 
considered that the country districts of- 
fered the best opportunity now for good 
library work, and that the question of 
their existence and organization was a 
most vitalone. The work must be done 
on the ground, and some one must be on 
hand to lend vigor and vitality to the 
movement. Mr Eastman closed the dis- 
cussion by outlining some of the practi- 
cal problems of organization and admin- 
istration in rural communities, his expe- 
rience making his words authoritative. 

Another topic which evoked a very 
lively discussion, and which seemed to 
be by no means exhausted when it 
closed, was that of library schools as a 
means of making competent librarians. 
It was contended by Mr Brandagee that 
librarianship, as a profession, in these 
matters, was very much like the law. 
A school might train a person in the 
principles and details of the calling, but 
it was highly important to have it sup- 
plemented by practical experience. He 
cited the fact that the court of appeals 
required actual office work in candi- 
dates for admission to the bar, and be- 
lieved that, before a librarian could be 
said to pursue a professional calling, he 
also should have had actual experience 
for some considerable time in a working 
library. 

The subject of Sunday-school libra- 
ries, past, present,and future, was taken 
up by the Rev. Dr Jesse L. Hurlbut of 
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New York. As to the future, Dr Hurl- 
but believed that, in many cases, such 
libraries should be merged into the 
public library of the town. They had 
passed their usefulness—at least that 
kind of Sunday-school library formed 
on the old lines of books whose pur- 
pose was to teacha moral lesson. It is 
a well-known fact that Sunday-school 
libraries in late years have been made 
to embrace a considerable representa- 
tion of general literature of the class 
that includes what we know as standard 
authors; they are losing their distinctly 
religious character and are becoming 
secular. This tendency foreshadows the 
final merging of these collections of 
books into the library of the town. 

It was announced that J. N. Larned of 
Buffalo had given his own time, without 
compensation, to the preparation of a 
very important bibliographical work 
pertaining to history, and that the cost 
of its publication had been defrayed by 
George Iles. A resolution of emphatic 
thanks to’Mr Iles, amid much applause, 
was passed. In the resolution this cost 
was stated to be $5000. After the reso- 
lution had been passed the fact was dis- 
closed that the cost had been $10,000. 
Dr Canfield instructed the secretary to 
multiply the resolution by two. 

As an outcome of this year’s meeting 
the Lake Placid club has been made the 
permanent meeting place for the gath- 
erings of the association. © 

It was further determined to bestow_ 
upon the annual meeting a distinctive 
character by calling it Library week, 
and it was the general sentiment that 
an effort should be made to induce li- 
brarians from states bordering on New 
York state to attend. It is hoped that 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
and Canada may have librarians present 
every year. 

The officers elected for the coming 
year are as follows: President, H. L. 
Elmendorf, Buffalo public library; vice- 
president, W. H. Austin, Cornell uni- 
versity library, Ithaca; secretary, M. E. 
Hazeltine, James Prendergast Free li- 
brary, Jamestown; treasurer, J.N. Wing, 
New York Free circulating library. 
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National Association of State Li- 
brarians 


The next meeting of the National as- 
sociation of State librarians will be held 
in Harrisburg, Pa., November 21-22. 
An informal welcome to delegates will 
be extended in the capitol building on 
the evening of November 20. Follow- 
ing is the program: 


What books shoulda state library aim to get? 
Mabel Thayer, State librarian of Illinois. 

To what extent should the state library keep 
files of newspapers published outside of the 
state? L.D. Carver, State librarian of Maine. 

Should the library commission of the state be 
identical with the governing board of the state 
library? Arthur H. Chase, State librarian of 
New Hampshire. 

Relation of state librarians to the Library of 
congress. Herbert Putnam, Librarian of con- 
gress. 

Printed catalogs for state library. Dr Geo. 
Edward Reed, State librarian of Pennsylvania. 

How may government documents be made 
more useful to the public? Adelaide R. Hasse. 

Relations of state library, state law library, 
and state historical society. W. E. Henry, 
State librarian of Indiana. 

To what extent should the books of the state 
library be loaned to the citizens of the state? 
Melvil Dewey, director of State library of New 
York. 

Collection and preservation of newspaper 
clippings upon historical, geneological, and 
biographical subjects. C.B. Tillinghast, State 
librarian of Massachusetts. 

To what extent should the state library enter 
the field of the state museum? H.C. Buchanan, 
State librarian of New Jersey. 


L.C. Ferrell, superintendent of public 
documents, has been invited to address 
the association, and is expected to be 
present. 

At asimilar meeting in 1889, 27 states 
were represented and much good was 
accomplished. Increased interest and 
activity in many states, and new ques- 
tions that have been raised in regard 
to the true mission of the state library, 
ought to bring a good attendance to the 
Harrisburg meeting. Ample opportu- 
nity will be given for discussion. Per- 
sonal contact, interchange of views, and 
reports from the different states will 
throw new light on the subject of state 
library administration. 

The importance of such a meeting 
cannot be better set forth than in the 
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words of Melvil Dewey in an address 
to State librarians Aug. 7, 1890. He said 
in part: 

It is highly desirable that your library be rep- 
resented. If it is impossible for you to be pres- 
ent, will you not authorize some one to come 
who can act as your proxy in discussion? 

I am profoundly convinced, after 18 years’ 
study of general library interests, that the great- 
est future development lies before the state li- 
braries. They have the largest and wealthiest 
constituencies, the greatest possibilities for ex- 
changes and gifts, and infinitely the largest op- 
portunity for helpfulness to the library and 
educational interests of each state. We speak 
not of what has been, but of what may be, and 
what in some states is clearly soon to be. The 
Association of state librarians, however, is as 
much a place for those who wish to improve the 
old field as for those who aim to broaden the 
scope. 

Is it not both privilege and duty to 
dignify and strengthen the institution 
over which we have been called to pre- 
side? 

Let every State librarian and every 
friend of the State library aid in making 
the coming meeting a signal success. 

C. B. GALBREATH, Pres., 


Columbus, Ohio. 


An Ideal Librarian 


The perfect librarian is a subjective 
being, and moves more within than 
without the world of books that sur- 
rounds him. He is subdued to the rev- 
erence of what he works in, and has the 
student's perceptions, discreet and cath- 
olic. He helps to create the ambient 
with which a library should be perme- 
ated, and even to those who have no 
feeling for the right spirit of the place 
his manners and personality are an in- 
struction, unconsciously absorbed, and 
leading them toa humaner attitude. In 
short, the most precious qualifications 
that a librarian can have are precisely 
such as cannot be taught; exactly as is 
the case with teachers, and very nota- 
bly with the teachers of the primary 
grades of education, whose true effi- 
ciency is dependent upon some price- 
less personal gifts which are wholly in- 
communicable.—Scribner’s magazine, 
The point of view. 
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Drexel 

Flora B. Roberts, class of ’99, has 
been appointed instructor in the school 
in place of Miss Farr, who has been 
compelled to give up teaching on ac- 
count of ill health. 

Marjorie L. Holmes, class of ’99, died 
suddenly in Bermuda, where she had 
gone for her vacation. Miss Holmes 
was for the past year the assistant in 
charge of the delivery desk, Drexel in- 
stitute library. 

Alterations in the library have been 
made in order to have better accommo- 
dations for the art books, which have 
been increasing in numbers. The li- 
brary has a good collection of photo- 
graphs which are now in the large art 
alcove, thus bringing together every- 
thing in the library which will be use- 
ful to art students. 


The following states are represented 
in the students who were enrolled in the 
library school, which opened the new 
vear on October I: 

Kansas, 1; Missouri, 1; New Jersey, 
2; Michigan, 1; Illinois, 1; New York, 
2; Maine, 3; Massachusetts, 2; Pennsyl- 
vania, 6. ALICE B. KREOGER. 


Illinois 


Instruction began September Ig. At 
that time 17 seniors and 28 juniors had 
registered. The new students repre- 
sent the following institutions: Bradley 
Polytechnic institute, Doane college, 
Illinois Wesleyan university, lowa Wes- 
leyan university, Lenox college, North- 
western university, Oxford college, Wes- 
leyan university (Middletown), and the 
universities of Cincinnati, Illinois, Ne- 
braska, and Wisconsin, ten coming from 
the University of Illinois. Eight of the 
juniors have college degrees. 

The following home states are repre- 
sented by the juniors: Illinois, Ilown, 
Nebraska, New York, Ohio, Wisconsin, 
and Hawaii. 

Among the students at work are the 
foilowing: 

Georgetta Haven, 1900, assistant cat- 
aloger Cincinnati public library; Tor- 
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stein Jahr, 1900, organizer Lutheran col- 
lege, Decorah, Iowa; Anna M. Price, 
1900, organizer University of South Da- 
kota; Ida Sawyer, 1900, assistant libra- 
rian Field Columbian Museum,Chicago, 
Ill.; Gertrude Shawhan, 1900, cataloger 
Library of congress; Adam J. Strohm, 
1900, librarian Armour institute of tech- 
nology, Chicago, II1.; Caroline Wandell, 
1900, assistant organizer Oxford (N. Y.) 
public library; W. O. Waters, 1900, or- 
der clerk University of Illinois; Lucy B. 
Ely Willcox, 1900, loan desk assistant 
University of Illinois; Helen P. Bennett, 
1901, librarian Mattoon (IIl.) public li- 
brary; Mabel K. Davidson, Ig01, assist- 
ant Joliet (Ill.) public library; Mary 
Thompson, 1901, assistant Newberry li- 
brary, Chicago. 


New York 


The fifteenth school year opened aus- 
piciously on the morning of October 3; 
48 students matriculated, 14 in the sen- 
ior class, 34 in the junior class. Of this 
number 12 are men, 36 women. The 
school is larger than in any previous 
year, and for the first time in its history, 
1887-1900, every student has had some 
college work; 43 out of 48 hold a col- 
lege degree; of the remaining 5, 2 have 
had one year in college, two 2 years, 
and 1 four years, the latter taking a 
special course received no degree. 


The following is an interesting classi- 
fication of students by colleges: 


SL eee 6 Central Wesleyan.. I 
SIONWATG 65 os. 6410 0:0 Bb  ASOIDY. 5.0c3.clca sees I 
a0) ee 5 WRPCUEIL. 655 cease oe I 
cc A SRSISON oe. ssisc cess I 
Wellesley ......... 4, INO cesses I 
Mt Holyoke........ 3 University of Cin- 
Alleghany ......... 2 MANAG eek es oes: I 
Bowdoin........... 2 Washburn......... I 
Reaclifie:......:.... 2 Wéesterm........... I 
University of Mich- 2 Western Reserve... I 
SPB so Ocack see: 2 Wesleyan.......... I 
University of Ne- WAR EIB, 6054509 «00 I 
TASER. 6 05.0 sie 2 — 


Calendar for fifteenth school year, 1900-1901 
School opens Wednesday a. m., Oc- 
tober 3. 
Election day, holiday, Tuesday, No- 
vember 6. 
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Thanksgiving recess begins Wednes- 
day noon, November 28. 

Lectures begin Monday p. m., De- 
cember 3. 

Christmas recess begins Saturday 
a. m., December 22. 

Lectures begin Thursday a. m., Jan- 
uary 3. 

Lincoln’s birthday, holiday, Tuesday, 
February 12. 

Washington’s birthday, holiday, Fri- 
day, February 22. 

Course examinations begin Wednes- 
day a.m, March 27; end Friday p. m., 
March 29. 

Visit to New York, Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore, and Washington libraries begins 
Tuesday evening, April 9g; ends April 22. 

Lectures begin Tuesday a. m., April 
23. 
Memorial day, holiday, Thursday, 
May 30. 

Summer course begins Friday a. m., 
May 31. 

Entrance examinations begin Tues- 
day a.m, June 18. 

Course examinations begin Tuesday 
a. m., June 25. 

School closes Friday p. m., June 28. 

Summer course closes Thursday p. m., 
July 11. 

Among our students at work are the 
following: 

Marie Martin Smith, 1899-1900, has 
been appointed assistant in the Buffalo 
public library. 

Mary Louise Prentiss, 1899-1900, has 
been appointed assistant in Bryn Mawr 
college library. 

Edward Harmon Virgin, 1899-1900, 
has been appointed assistant in Har- 
vard university library. 

Bertha Evelyn Hyatt, class of ’g9, 
has been appointed assistant in the Cat- 
alog department of the New York state 
library. 

Marion Ada Knight, class of 1900, 
who has been appointed assistant in 
the Carnegie library of Pittsburg, Pa, 
is working in the lines of cataloging 
and book annotation. 

Isadore Gilbert Mudge, B. L. S. class 
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of 1930, has been appointed reference 
librarian in the University of Illinois, 
and instructor in reference work and 
selection of books in the library school. 
SALOME CUTLER FAIRCHILD. 


Pratt 


Charles E. Wright, class of ’97, has 
resigned the librarianship of the Erie 
(Pa.) public library to undertake that 
of the Andrew Carnegie library at Car- 
negie, Pa. He will enter upon his du- 
ties November 1. 


The entering class for the first year 
course of Ig00-1901 has representatives 
from the following states: Wisconsin, I; 
Connecticut, 1; Pennsylvania, 1; New 
Hampshire, 1; Illinois, 1; Massachu- 
setts, 5; New York, 6; Kansas, 1; New 
Jersey, 2; Maine, 1. Five students of 
last year are taking second year courses. 
Three students are taking the histor- 
ical course for second year’s course, and 
four students are taking children’s li- 
brarian’s course. 

The following students have secured, 
permanent positions: Norma Bennett, 
Pratt institute free library; Ada G. 
Chapple, Library of congress; Kathar- 
ine Dame, Library of Cornell univer- 
sity; W. H. Duncan, Jr., Library of 
University club, New York city; Mar- 
garet A. Gash, Pratt institute free li- 
brary; Mrs Adelaide B. Maltby, Pratt 
institute free library; Mabel F. Robin- 
son, Cincinnati public library; Frances 
Danner Thomson, Library of Jacob 
Tome institute, Port Deposit, Md. 


Many members of the American Li- 
brary Association who remember the 
bright little boy Frederick Crunden, 
who several times was present at the 
A. L. A. gatherings with his parents, 
Mrand Mrs F. M. Crundenof St Louis, 
will hear with deep regret of his un- 
timely death by diphtheria on October 
27. The only child of unusually fond 
parents, the sad bereavement calls forth 
sincere sympathy from many friends. 
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News from the Field 
East 


John L. Graves, of Boston, has given 
$10,000 for a library and its equipment, 
to Sunderland, Mass. 


Central Falls, R. I., has received a 
gift of $35,000 by the will of the late S. 
L. Adams, for a public library. 


_ The late Edwin H. Bugbee of Daniel- 
son, Conn., bequeathed $15,000 and his 
private library to the public library of 
that town. 


As a result of the meeting of the 
Western Massachusetts club the North 
Adams public library has done away 
with the age limit for registration. 


Nancy M. Pond, B. L. S. New York 
State library school, class of ’96, has 
been appointed librarian of the Peck 
library and curator of the Slater Art 
museum, Norwich, Conn. 


The forty-eighth report of the Bos- 
ton public library gives the number of 
volumes in the library as 748,383. The 
heaviest expenditure for books was for 
English fiction, which absorbed nearly 
30 per cent of the appropriation. The 
number of missing books is 810. The 
circulation reached 1,360,000 books. 


Dr Charles J. Hoadley, State librarian 
of Connecticut, died October 26, after a 
long illness due to breaking down of his 
system. He was 72 years old. Gradu- 
ated at Trinity college in 1851, he re- 
ceived the degree of M. A. there in 1854, 
and of LL.D. in 1879, and the degree of 
M.A. from Yale in 1879. In 1870 he 
was appointed state librarian. 


Central Atlantic 


Florence R. Curtis, graduate of the 
New York State library school, class of 
’96, has been appointed librarian of the 
State normal school, Potsdam, N. Y. 


Florence A. Paine of the New York 
State library school, class of 1900, has 
been appointed vice-director’s assistant 
in the New York State library school. 


Wilkinsburg, Pa., is to have $50,000 
from Andrew Carnegie for a public li- 
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brary building. The city will furnish a 
site and $5000 a year for administration. 


Phineas L. Windsor of the New York 
State library school, class of ’99, has 
been appointed to a position in charge 
of the cataloging of the copyright di- 
vision of the Library of congress. 


Henry W. Kent of the New York 
State library school, class of ’g0, has re- 
signed his position as librarian of the 
Peck library and curator of the Slater 
Art museum, Norwich, Conn.,to become 
librarian of the Grolier club, New York 
city. 

The corner-stone of the public library 
presented to Newark, N. Y., by Henry 
C. Rew of Chicago, was laid October 
17 by the Grand Master of the Masonic 
order of the state, C. W. Mead, with 
impressive ceremonies. Ono M. Im- 
hoff, who has been at the Carnegie li- 
brary in Pittsburg, will organize the new 
library. 


The trustees of the Washington 
county Free library today received from 
B. F. Newcomer, of Baltimore, a native 
of Washington county, a $50,000 bond, 
as a donation for the free library, work 
on which began recently. A check for 
$1250, interest accumulating on the 
bond from June last, accompanied the 
generous gift. 


A recent report of Pratt institute free 
library of Brooklyn, gives the follow- 
ing interesting facts: The library has 
over 70,000v. on its shelves. Reference 
use of the library is free to all; house 
use is limited to residents of Brooklyn, 
non-resident students of the institute, 
and visitors to the city furnishing satis- 
factory Brooklyn references. All bor- 
rowers are allowed two books, of which 
one may be fiction, and teachers may 
have in addition to these six books, 
non-fiction, for schoolroom use. The 
library is open daily, except Sundays 
and holidays. In the reading-room are 
13 newspapers and over 300 periodicals. 
The children’s room in this library con- 
.tains about 2500 books. On the second 
floor of the building is the reference 
department, consisting of over 17,000 
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books, and occupying two rooms. On 
the third floor are the art reference 
department and the exhibition room. 
There are more than 1000v. in the art 
department. The room also contains a 
reference collection of 16,298 photo- 
graphs. : 
Central 


Catherine D. Paddock, New York 
‘98-’99, has been appointed to index the 
library of the Western society of en- 
gineers in Chicago. 


Bertha Brown of the New York State 
library school, class of 1900, has been 
appointed librarian of the Eau Claire 
( Wis.) public library. 


Carrie Silliman of the New York State 
library school, class of ’99-1g900, has 
been made librarian of the Normal 
school at River Falls, Wis. 


Stanley, Wis., has received a gift of 
$8000 for a public library building from 
the D. R. Moon estate. About $4000 
will be spent for equipment. 


William L. Rowland, librarian of the 
Rockford (Ill.) public library since the 
founding of that institution in 1872, 
died September 27. He was born in 
Connecticut in 1831, and was graduated 
from Yale in 1852. 


The magnificent library building of 
the Wisconsin State historical society, 
which has been under construction for 
the past three years, was formally dedi- 
cated October Ig, in the presence of a 
large and distinguished assemblage. 


The public library of Monroe, Mich., 
which bears the distinction of being the 
oldest public library in the state, has 
moved into elegant new quarters, and 
has enlarged its facilities for serving 
the public in books and other material 
as well. 


_ One of the finest collections of histor- 
ical material relating to the Mississippi 
Valley in the country, has been given to 
the public library of Logansport, Ind. It 
was gathered by the late Judge Horace 
P. Biddle, who was deeply interested 
in historical research for over 60 years. 
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Originals of maps, drafts, etc., of great 
value are in the collection. 


The Illinois Federation of women’s 
clubs at its recent meeting appointed 
the following committee on library ex- 
tension: Mrs Florence Inglass, River 
Forest; Mrs Paul Selby, Chicago; Marie 
Dupuis, Savanna; Mrs Nannie Q. Quill, 
La Harpe; Mrs Emma Wood, Argyle 
Park; Mrs A. B. Dodge, Dixon; Mrs 
Caroline A. Kimball, Bloomington. 


The State library of Michigan has 
sent out a comprehensive report of the 
traveling libraries of that state; 606 li- 
braries have circulated through 257 
stations in one year and 10 months, 
special reports from most of the travel- 
ing libraries, showing the use and influ- 
ence of the books, are given. A dotted 
map gives the area covered by the li- 
braries. 


An experimental air-washer in the 
Chicago public library promised so well 
that the authorities have decided to in- 
stall a plant capable of purifying suffi- 
cient air for the entire building. Itisa 
simple process. The air is drawn intoa 
box through a system of water sprays 
and over a series of metal plates. The 
sprays take out all the shavings, bits of 
straw and paper, filaments of cotton 
and wool, etc., which float out of a drain 
at the bottom of the box. The damp 
air is then forced over another series of 
plates by a great fan These plates are 
set at slight angles to each other and 
have flanges which, as the air passes 
around them, catch the dirt. It is said 
that if a person’s hand is inserted in this 
compartment it will quickly become 
black with dirt. In summer the air 
which emerges from the ventilators is 
cool but dry, while in winter it will be 
warmed by first passing over steam 
pipes. Injury to the books and to the 
mural decorations prompted the plan 
for the cleansing of the air, but patrons 
of the library will profit quite as much 
as the books and the paintings. Not 
only does the apparatus remove the 
dirt, but the odors as well, and, presum- 
ably, many germs. 
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South 


The Northwest academy building at 
Albuquerque, N. M., was presented to 
the city for a public library building on 
October I5. 

The corner-stone of the Atlanta pub- 
lic library, the gift of Andrew Carnegie, 
was laid with appropriate ceremonies 
September 28. 

Irene D. Galloway, of Fayetteville, 
Ark., has been elected librarian of 
Shorter college, Rome, Ga. The library 
of s500ov. is to be classified and cata- 


loged. 
. West 


TheState library of Kansas has moved 
into its new quarters. 

Faith Smith of the New York State 
library school, class of 1900, has been 
appointed librarian of the Sedalia (Mo.) 
public library. 

Hannibal, Mo., has received a gift 
of $125,000 for a public library build- 
ing from the family of the late Col. 
Garth, as a memorial to the latter. 

Salt Lake City, Utah, has received a 
gift of 95,000 for a library site and build- 
ing from J. Q. Packard, on condition 
that the city maintain and support it as 
a public library. 

J. F. Davies, formerly librarian of 
Butte, Mont., has been employed to 
classify and catalog the libraries in 
all the state institutions of Montana, 
beginning with the State university at 
Missoula, November I. 

Pacific Coast 

Anna Fossler of the New York State 
library school, class of ’99,has been 
appointed head cataloger in the Uni- 
versity of California. 

The State Normal school library at 
Chico, Cal., reopened September 5. 
During the summer a reading-room was 
added to the main library, which greatly 
increases the facilities for reference 
work. The library has 8750v. 

Mary F. Williams, B. L.S., New York 
State library school, class of ’99, has 
resigned her position as vice director’s 
assistant in the New York State library 
school, to take a position in charge of 
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the classification and catalog depart- 
ment of the Mechanics institute library, 
San Francisco. 

The public library building at Pasa- 
dena, Cal., has been extended to double 
its former size, the addition gives room 
for a new reference room, a children’s 
department, and one for fiction. More 
space is also given for workrooms for 
the staff. The old rooms have been re- 
decorated, rearranged, and altogether 
are more convenient and pleasant. 

Canada 

McGill university library, through 
the help of the family of the late Hugh 
McLennan, will shortly establish a sys- 
tem of traveling libraries through the 
schools of Montreal. 

Foreign 

Sir Henry Wentworth Dyke Acland, 
Radcliffe librarian at Oxford university 
since 1851, died October 15. 

Andrew Carnegie has promised the 
Greenock, Scotland, town council 45- 
000 to found a public library. 

Andrew Carnegie has presented the 
town of Hawick, Roxburghshire, with 
the sum of £10,000 for a public library. 

The secretary of war has ordered that 
the sum of $5000 from the customs re- 
ceipts in the Philippines shall be appro- 
priated in aid of the American library 
in Manila. 

The International congress of libra- 
rians, which has just closed its session 
in Paris, has promulgated an offer. of 
two prizes for the most useful pamphlet 
on the subject of insects destructive to 
books, and the best method of prevent- 
ing their ravages. 

The report of the public library of 
New South Wales, at Sydney, shows a 
most active library life in that institu- 
tion. The books in the library now 
number of 144,124v.; in the lending 
department, 26,231v.; circulation, 110,- 
548v. Of this 34.9 per cent was fiction. 
Number of traveling libraries 161, con- 
taining g259v. In addition, 14,15$sv. 
were sent to 130 country centers. Do- 
nations to the library for the year 
amounted to 13,658v. and 50 pictures, 
at a total value of £6595. 
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Library Department 


A. C. MCCLURG & CO. 


CHICAGO 





OUR LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


' Is devoted exclusively 
to the requirements of 


Public, University, College, School 
and Club Libraries 


And every endeavor is made to fill all orders with promptness and care. 








HE FACT that we carry in our stock a more nearly complete assortment 

of the standard and popular books of all American publishers, and of 

many English publishers, than perhaps any other house in the country, gives 

us exceptional facilities for filling promptly and satisfactorily from our stock 
the wants of such libraries. 


We are continually receiving large consignments of FOREIGN BOOKS 
—those for public libraries being imported free of duty—and we make a 
specialty of picking up both domestic and foreign books which are out of 
print, or which for other reasons are difficult to secure. 







Librarians are cordially invited to correspond with us, and, when possi- 
ble, to visit us and use the facilities of our store and library department in 
examining and making their selection of books. 
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Books for Libraries 


Public, University, College and School Libraries are customers of ours because 
we give them: 
Service, experienced and efficient, the result of years of attention 
to Library business. 
Prompt and complete filling of orders, the advantage of our stock 
of hundreds of thousands of volumes, supplemented by direct 
access to the largest American book market. 
Prices, based on our wholesale buying. We quote itemized prices 
and editions suitable for library use on lists sent to us for prices. 
For small libraries, or libraries about to be established, we publish a Library 
List of 2500 vols. A classified representative collection of books, endorsed by the 
best library authorities. Special prices when the complete library is purcbased. 
Twice a year we issue Clearance Catalogs of over stock, bargains, current books. 
Librarians will find them of interest. Send for the last one. 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 


Wholesale Booksellers 


5 and 7 E. Sixteenth St., New York 


LIBRARY ADHESIVES 

















1 2 

’ A beautiful homogeneous adhesive, pure white and 
1-HIGGINS PHOTO MOUNTER. delicately scented, for mounting photographs, tex- 
tile samples, scrap book, tissue work, and general use as a substitute for mucilage. Always ready and requires no 
preparation. In 3 0z.,6o0z., 140z. and % Gallon and Gallon Jars. 30z. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents., 


2-HIGGINS’ TAURINE MUCILAGE, 429%.<les, nomsedimentary Fluid Myc 
age o t catch. - 
corrosive, and will not become dirty and stained in use. Adopted by the Echos! Board o Indianapolis to the oxcha- 


sion of all other mucilages. In 20z., 40z., % Pt. and Qt. Bottles, and1, 2and5 Gallon Cans. 20z. Bottle prepaid 
by mail, twenty-five cents. 


3-HIGGINS’ DRAWING=-BOARD AND LIBRARY MUCILAGE. 


A Semi-fluid Adhesive of extraordinary strength. For sticking paper to paper, paper to cloth, or leather to paper o1 
both, it is unequaled. Excellent tor mounting drawings, maps or pictures on cloth, paper or wood, and for repairing 
and labelling books. The 5,000 volumes of the model /ibrary at the World’s Fair were repaired and labelled with it, 
and it was voluntarily exhibited and recommended by the committee in charge as the only satisfactory adhesive for 
the purpose. Its utility in libraries is hence apparent. In30z., 60z.,140z. and % Gallon and Gallon Jars. 
3 oz. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents. 

SOLD BY DEALERS IN ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, PHOTO SUPPLIES AND STATIONERY. 

These goods are peculiarly adapted for library use, being of the very highest standard and hence popular educators in 
themselves. The adhesives are extremely strong, yet spread easily and smoothly in a very thin film, so that they go further 
than starch or flour pastes or gum mucilages, and as they never deteriorate or spoil there is no waste, and they are hence more 
economical in the end than cheap goods. Descriptive circulars and full information will be sent postpaid on application. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Originators and Manufacturers, 


INKS AND ADHESIVES. 168-172 Eighth St., Brooklyn, N. Y., U.S. A. 
London Office: 106 Charing Cross Road. 
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To Library Givers and Trustees of New 
Public Libraries 


J. S. Lockwood (office with Library Bureau), 530 Atlantic Ave., Boston, with more 
than thirty years’ experience, gives special attention to buying books for new public 
libraries. He has specially prepared manuscript lists of absolutely standard books 
covering every department of literature, including latest books, the whole arranged in 
groups and alphabetized, which lbranes have the free use of. 

Correspondence solicited and references furnished. Below see names of a few 


libraries served. Send for circular. 





Thomas Beaver Free Library, Danville, Pa. Ames Free Library, No. Easton, Mass. 
Reuben Hoar Library, Littleton, Mass. Nevins Memorial Library, Methuen, Mass. 
Green Bay (Wis.) Public Library. Wellesley (Mass.) Free Library. 
Webster (Mass.) Public Library. Goodrich Memorial Library, Newport, Vt. 
Pratt Institute Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. Kellogg Hubbard Library, Montpelier, Vt. 
James Prendergast Free Library, Jamestown, Fogg Memorial Library, So. Weymouth, Mass. 
N.Y. and many others. 
ORGANIZED UNDER THE LAws OF ILLINOIS CAPITAL STOCK, $20,000 


Library Supply and Clearing House 


Co-operative Book Collectors 


Antiquarians, Auctioneers and Commission Merchants in 
Duplicates, Remainders and Entire Libraries 


Directors Executive Committee 
HUGH W. MONTGOMERY President . . . HUGH W. MONTGOMERY 
WM. P. BLACK GEO. W. WARVELLE Vice-President . 
W.T.GILMAN —__W.« W. MILLER Secretary 5 en 
OSCAR E. FEHN EDWIN D. WHEELOCK Treasurer. . . W. T. GILMAN 


AUGUST VOGES WM. A. CONOVER Manager . . . AUGUST VOGES 


SEND FOR OUR PROSPECTUS 


Salesroom now open, Lakeside Building, Clark and Adams Sts. 
Chicago, III. 


Consignments solicited 








NEW EDITION 


Public Libraries 


JUST ISSUED 


NEW PLATES THROUGHOUT 


Now Added 25,000 NEW WORDS, Phrases, Etc. 
Rich Bindings FI 


2364 Pages 


# 5000 Illustrations 


Prepared under the direct supervision of W. T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., United States Com- 
missioner of Education, assisted by a large corps of competent specialists and editors. 


BETTER THAN EVER FOR GENERAL USE 





Also Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary with valuable Scottish Glossary, etc. 


‘¢ First class in quality, second class in size.”” 


Specirmen 7 


Nicholas Murray Butler. 


7 & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., 








Wholesale Book 
Edition for 1900-1901 for wy Catalog 


Now ready. 6 Cents Postage 
to to Mail. 416 pa 416 pages, 6 by 9 inches, advertising 15,000 
Books, Bibles, eriodicals, etc., etc., at holesale 
Prices. All books carried in stock. Best ‘te ever 
printed and pont free of charge 
THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPAN 
266-8 Wabash ool Chicago. 





CATALOGING. Crawford. 

Library Bureau. 15 cents. 
The librarian will find sensible remarks on 
essentials and non-essentials of a small li- 
brary catalog. I advise all catalogers, how- 
ever eee. to read this pamphlet. 
They will find both pleasure and profit in it. 
—C. A. Cutter, in September Library Journal. 








Patton, Fisher & Miller 


LIBRARY 
ARCHITECTS 


Room 605, 115 Monroe Street 


Chicago 





Permanency 
isnota Visible 


Time is the only sure test of permanency. 
bd years of steady growth in popularity 
makes 


CARTER’S INK 


the ink of quality. mate wip chemical accu- 
racy, its permanency is fixed 
Free booklet, “Inklings,” tells the kinds 


which should be selected for various uses. 


THE CAR ee S INK CO. 
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Every Live Librarian 


Wants to know where he can purchase books at bottom prices, get them promptly, and get 
intelligent answers to his inquiries. Many distributing houses can lay claim to one of these 
requirements, few to all. 

We have been at our present locations for: many years and have gradually built up a 
library business that in itself bears testimony. to efficient service and satisfactory prices. 

When you wish to purchase your next lot of books let us have a chance to supply you. We 
guarantee our prices as low as the lowest in all cases. 

Our departments in the following lines are particularly strong: 


Standard Fiction History 
Reference Books Cyclopzdias 
Sociology Juveniles 
Religion Nature Books 
Psychology Kindergarden 
Literature Poetry 


Catalogues and estimates cheerfully furnished. Order from either store, whichever is nearer. 


The Pilgrim Press 


14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. J. H. Tewksbury, Gen. Mgr. 
175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. E. Herrick Brown, Chicago Agt. 





Schlesinger & Mayer 


Booksellers 


Wabash thro’ to State 


Chicago 





Our Library Department {under experienced man- 


_ agement, familiar with all 
needs of libraries| has unequaled facilities for filling orders 
PROMPTLY and at the LOWEST PRICES. 





Send us your lists to price. 
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The Children’s Department 


Of the PUBLIC LIBRARIES of CINCINNATI, CLEVELAND, 
COLUMBUS, DAYTON, MANSFIELD, and a score of other cities 
in Ohio, and the LIBRARIES IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS in almost 
every city and town in Ohio have on their shelves as among their 
most popular books the special works published by the AMERICAN 
BOOK COMPANY, CINCINNATI. A postal card request will 
bring you our beautifully illustrated catalogues. Those interested in 
the best books for young people in HISTORY, SCIENCE, LITER- 
ATURE, FABLES, AND FOLK-LORE, are cordially invited to 


correspond with us. 


American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 





STORIES OF THE STATES 


Stories of Massachusetts 
Fully Illustrated. 348 pp. Cloth, 75 cents. 


Among the first of the colonies to be settled, its history is individually connected with 
that of every State in the Union. 


Stories of New York 
Fully Illustrated. Cloth, 50 cents. 


Stories of Illinois 
Fully Illustrated. Cloth, 50 cents. 


Stories of Ohio 


Fully Ilustrated. Cloth, 50 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


378 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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Index to St. Nicholas 


TO THE 28 VOLUMES COMPLETE 








The Helman-Taylor Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio 














Do you want information on library matters? 


* ; ‘ : . 
Every phase of the work, theoretical, technical, and 


Library Primer 
JOHN COTTON DANA 


Valuable to trustees, librarians, assistants, and readers. 


Second edition just issued. 
Sent postpaid for $1. 


Library Bureau 


Boston New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Washington London 
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." THE NEW 


HAMMOND 


TYPE: 
WRITER 








THIS WILL INTEREST YOU 








The Hammond Typewriter 


lakes the Index Ca tlat, holds it flat, print and finally delivers 
I this I } 
[he Hammond has pecial library type, ar er €, prints in any 
C ot nu 
Hammond Typewriter Black Record Ribbons have ested by United 
States Government chemists, and have been pronounced “undoubtedly pg 
ent 














THE HAMMOND 
TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY 


Factory, 69th to 7oth Streets, East River, 


NEW YORK, U.S.A 


Branches in Principal Cities. 


Representatives Everywhere. 


IF YOU ARE A LIBRARIAN 
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